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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures were onginally deliver* 
ed at the Monthly Meetings of JSnbscrihers to a 
Fellowship Fund established in the Congr^ation 
with which the Anthor has the happiness to be 
connected. They were afterwards inserted in the 
Christian Reformer, and are now collected into a 
distinct form with some alterations and consider- 
able additions. It appeared to him that publica- 
tions of this nature, calculated from time to time 
to draw the attention of Dissenters, and particu- 
larly of Unitarian Dissenters to the grounds and 
reasons of their separation from the Church, are 
on many accounts desirable ; to counteract the 
influence of worldly motives to conformity, — ^to 
difiuse a just sense of the value of the true princi- 
ples of religious liberty, — to communicate some 



iv. 

information, and excite a curiosity for more, on 
the history and present state of the question be- 
tween the advocates and the opponents of our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. If this little work 
should be found to have any tendency to promote 
these objects, to confirm the wavering, to en- 
lighten the ill-informed, to animate all parties 
with a due regard for their character and princi- 
ples as Protestant Dissenters, to impress them 
with a conviction of the inconsistency and danger 
of outward conformity to a church whose doctrines 
discipline and worship they dissapprove, the Au- 
thor's wishes on its behalf will be fully answered. 
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•LECTURE I. 



CHRISTIAN! Friends, 

In a discoarse delivered on the occasion of 
niy first entrance on the pastoral office among yon, 
urben explaining my views of the public daties 
incambent on the minister of a Dissenting congprega- 
tion, the following remarks were introduced ; — 

^' There is one peculiar character which may na- 
turally be expected in some degree to distinguish 
the poblic discourses of our preachers. It becomes 
UB not to overlook the relation in which we stand to 
the iastitations and establishments of the state* 
Yoor minister will not forget that he is himself a 
PaoTMTANT D18SBNTBB9 and that he speaks to 



those who partake with him in that honourable cha- 
racter. It is one on which, for many reasons, he 
will feel it to be his doty occasionally to enlarge. 
There is nothing to be gained by assembling in a 
meeting-house rather than in a church, but often 
much loss incurred, — ^great additional expense, di- 
minished rank in society, and the suspicion or less 
favourable opinion of many with whom we should be 
glad to be permitted to live on terms of confidence 
and friendship. When called upon to make such 
sacrifices as these, it is important for us to be well 
satisfied that we are making them in a cause which 
is not unworthy of them. On this account, among 
others, it appears to be a part of the duty of a 
Dissenting minister to take care that his hearers are 
well informed on the grounds and reasons of their 
separation, and duly instructed in those great prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, of the right and duty of 
free inquiry in matters of faith, which are the basis 
of all rational and consistent dissent. I cannot but 
think that this subject has not been so much attended 
to among us as its importance deserves. If our 
youth are allowed to grow up without being furnished 
with any better reason for their religious professi<m 
than that their parents were dissenters, we cannot 
be much surprised if worldly interest in various 
forms, family connexions or the influence of fashion, 
speedily seduce them from a cause the merits of 
which they have not been enabled to appreciate. It 
is expedient too that we should know, not only 
what we ourselves are, and why we are so, bat who 



and what our fathers were, to whose firmness in evil 
times, to whose zeal and honourable exertions we 
owe so much, and to whom a distingnished writer, 
not otherwise disposed to think of them with parti- 
cular favour, has maintained that England is in no 
small degree indebted for whatever portion of free- 
dom she at present enjoys. The history of Protes- 
tant Nonconformity is therefore a subject to which 
the Dissenting preacher may with great propriety 
direct the occasional attention of his hearers.^^ 

I now propose to endeavour in some measure to 
redeem the pledge implied in these observations, by 
addressing yoa from time to time on this important 
sobject; — and it is my earnest prayer that I may thus 
be an humble but efficient instrument in impressing 
opon your minds a right estimate of, and value for, 
that liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free. 

It is an essential and peculiar character of the 
religion of Christ, that it is addressed to the reason 
and understanding of its votaries. Our Lord him- 
self exhorts his auditors and disciples to hearken and 
oiiderstand. Now, in order to understand, it is 
necessary that we should not merely hear, but attend 
and examine : — that we should exercise our own rea- 
son, weigh arguments and evidence, inquire, compare 
and judge for ourselves. This is the act of a rational 
creature ; and it is worthy of a creature so endowed, 
to employ his noblest faculties in making himself 
master of the noblest and most interesting subject on 
which they can be engaged ; — a subject which is im- 
portant and supremely interesting to all equally, 



whatever their station or circamstances in life ; — a 
subject which can never lose its interest, bat most 
continue to attract still more and more diligent 
attention not only to the end of our lives, but when 
we shall proceed, (if we shall entitle ourselves to be 
admitted) to pufsue them with renewed and e^larged 
powers, with more satisfactory opportunities of re- 
moving many doubts and difficulties which still hang 
over various parts of the inquiry in this our mortal 
state. Our Lord expostulates with the unbelieving 
Jews on their indisposition to inquire and hear 
reason. "Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right ? " And the Bereans are afterwards 
commended for their "more noble ^^ conduct "in 
that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so.^^ 

Such then, being the duty which we are exhorted 
as Christians to undertake, it obviously follows, 
that there are certain rights which necessarily arise 
out of the due performance of it, and others, the 
previous assertion of which is indispensable to its 
successful performance. To inquire, is to apply to 
those who are competent to give instruction; — to 
listen with attention and candour, but not with 
implicit and unthinking assent, to what they may 
offer ; to examine for ourselves ; to reflect upon our 
own ideas ; to discuss these ideas, and the conclu- 
sions they appear to us to encourage, both with those 
who agree, and with those who differ from us. To 
inquire into religion, implies that we exercise our 



facalties in all these ways with respect to the varioas 
sobjects that belong to religion; the natare and 
worship of God ; the relation we bear to him as our 
Creator and Governor; the reasonableness of a 
belief that he who created rational beings, and who 
regulates the ordinary coorse of things by general 
laws for their benefit, may see it right to communi- 
cate to them direct information concerning himself, 
their duties and expectations both here and hereafter ; 
the truth of those particular systems which claim to 
be revelations from God ; the interpretation of God*s 
word, and the doctrines which claim to be derived 
from it. 

These, as I have already said, are among the most 
important inquiries to which the attention of rational 
beings can be directed ; — ^and it behoves us to exert 
our best faculties in the search, to see that they are 
not swayed by prejudice, by passion, by party, by a 
blind regard to human authority, to popular opinions 
or customs, to the fashions of the rich or the great, 
or of those whom we have been accustomed to regard 
as wise after the flesh. Those persons whose educa- 
tion, learning, abilities, or leisure from other pur- 
suits, affording them opportunities for engaging in 
such researches, give us reason to believe that they 
are qualified to furnish information, will naturally 
be applied to for this purpose; and we shall thank- 
fully receive their information to assist our judgment, 
bat shall not rely implicitly on their authority to 
direci it. In order, therefore, that we should apply 
ourselves to this most desirable pursuit with the 
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gr«al60t advantage and the beal pioapeet of aocoess, 
it if reqaifite that we shonld be free from the shackles 
impoaed by human aothority. That this is a jost 
demand appears evident both from the reason of the 
thing) and also from the express command of God 
and of our Saviour. What they leqaire from ns, as 
it is oar doty to parsiie it, so have we a right to 
irliatever liberty is necessary for that purpose; a 
right which is original and onalienable. It super- 
sedes all the provisicms of human l^slators, because 
it arises out of the essential constitnticni of human 
nature, and emanates directly from that very authori- 
ty which alone can establish the right to exereise 
political power. 

By free inquiry, we miderstand that liberty which 
we claim for every cme of exereising whatever 
ftculties God hath bestowed upon him, and he hath 
been ^labled by his education and opportunities to 
acquire, unfettered by human authority, regardlesB 
of the dictates of popes or prelates, of synods or 
assemblies, evMi though backed by royal edicts and 
acts of parliament, except in so far as they appear to 
his own unbiassed judgment to be conformable to 
right reason and the word of God. That such free 
inquiry is reasonable, appears because every intelli- 
gent being is rendered capable of it. There is no 
human being, at least in a Christian country, who 
may not ask himself, and may not find means to an- 
swer the questions, Whence am I ; — whence these 
glorious works around me;— whence my parents, 
/tiends and companions ; — what are my relations to 



theoi, and eonseqoait daties; — bj whose aathorify 
are these doties oiforoed ; — how does it appear that 
He has expressed his wili and intentions cfmoeming 
OS? — Such, I saj, are inquiries into which every 
hoBMiii being to a ocMisiderable extent is competent, 
is called opon, is compelled, to engage. Doubtless 
he will engage in them to greater advantage, and 
with greater probability of satisfaction and saceess, 
in proportion as he has been permitted to cnltivale 
and improve bis facolties. In proportion as his ta- 
lents are mnltiplied, more will of course be expected 
from him in this as in many other ways ; bnt it onght 
not to be forgotten, that in order to saceess in that 
employment of them which we are considering, 
right dispositions and a well regulated heart, are of 
more essential consequence than the most extensive 
learning and abilities. Good men in short, are pecu- 
liarly fitted for it; and thovgh we are not to expect that 
the best of men will be protected from all error, we 
nevertheless persuade ourselves that with so rich a 
store of practical wisdom, with such manifest displays 
of infinite goodness and mercy as adorn every page 
of tiie sacred writings, it may with truth be said that 
eflEectual provision is made against all fatal error. 

To say the truth, in the strong and severe sense 
in which this expression is sometimes used, it is my 
belief that there does not exist any such thing as 
fatal error* Not that it is a matter of indifference 
whether we adopt truth or falsehood, correct or 
erroneous opinions. But in a creature of limited 
capacity and means of information the existence of 
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error does not necessarily imply moral gailt. It 
may be involontary, — it may arise from prejadices 
which are anavoidable in the circamstances in which 
we have been placed. In snch eases we may depend 
apon it that a just God will not regard as sinfol 
those who can only make nse of the imperfect light 
which has been accessible to them — Bat error may 
arise from bigotry, from pride, from indolence, 
from the secret influence of vicioas desires and in- 
clinations which the truth would call upon us to 
mortify and contradict. When this is the case, it is 
the indication and consequence of an evil heart of 
unbelief, — of evil principles which cannot fail to 
meet with their just punishment. The discipline 
thus administered may sooner or later, be effectual 
to work their prevention and cure ; but in the mean 
time, they are the instruments of evil; and even 
when error in a moral sense may fairly be regarded 
as innocent, we cannot say that he who is led by his 
creed to think unworthily of his Maker, erroneously 
of the Saviour^s character and office, harshly of his 
fellow creatures, insomuch as boldly to deny that 
they can possibly be saved, who do not in all points 
profess the same creed with himself, would not be 
wiser, happier, perhaps better, if his opinions were 
corrected by juster views of the divine word. It 
may be true, as was ingeniously remarked by Priestley, 
that God has laid so deep a foundation for virtue in 
our hearts, that it is scarcely possible for any mistake 
in our speculative opinions to overthrow it. The 
truly conscientious and sincere, we doubt not, will 
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be saved, with all tikeir errors on their headB;*-bnt 
we cannot sbnt oar eyes against the conviction that 
the same good principles and sincerity woald be 
more certain of accomplishing their object, if their 
piety to Gody (benevolence to men, and liberality 
to^i^ards those who eqaalJy with themselves, claim an 
interest in the promises and grace made known by 
JesQS Chsist, were at all times supported and strength- 
ened, instead of being too often painfully checked 
by the inflaence of erroneous doctrinal views. 

Liet it be further considered, that this exercise of 
religicNis inquiry, if not essential to religion, is a 
most powerful support and ornament of it. I do not 
say that a belief in important truths received and em- 
braced iraf licitly by those who have been so circum- 
stanced that they can do no better, is not of great use, 
and may not be an effectual aid to them in the hour 
of distress and tciaL Bat it is manifest that all who 
are able to do it^and there are very few who cannot 
do it more or less, should consider it as their duty 
seriously and carefully to meditate upon these great 
questions connected with the nature of God and of 
man, the promises and threatenings of the gospel, 
the terms of the new covenant as published by 
Christ, and the means of securing our own con- 
formity to these terms, with a consequent interest 
in the promises; — and the more carefully and eil^*- 
tually they execute this daty, the more powerful 
may be reasonably expected to prove the beneficial 
infloenoe of the rational views they will thus be 
enabled to acquire upon their hearts and lives. The 
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free inquiry which we contend for afifects no civil 
rights; — except that, by enabling as to improFe all 
things to our spiritual advantage, it renders oar en- 
joyment of these rights more truly valuable, both for 
time and for eternity. It implies the sole dominion 
of Christ in all matters relating to his religion and 
his church, — the right ofprivate judgment unfettered 
by creeds, articles and confessions of human compo- 
sition, and a perfect equality in civil and political 
rights, as far as relates to the difference which may 
prevail in religious belief and profession. 

Vou will observe, that when I object to creeds 
and confessions, though 1 may question the policy, 
I do not contest the right of any religious community 
to ascertain and define the doctrines they profess by 
a formulary of this description. They may possibly 
think it prudent to mark in this manner the distinc- 
tion between themselves and others with whom they 
are unwilling to be confounded, and of whose senti- 
ments and conduct they disapprove. Such, there is 
reason to believe, was the original inducement to 
the introduction of creeds in the Christian Church, 
as well as to the first publication of this kind by the 
early reformers. Had they stopt here, the evil would 
have been comparatively slight; — though still it 
might perhaps have been as well if they had refrained 
from imposing even this degree of bias upon the free 
inquiries of their members. A merely voluntary 
association is doubtless entitled to affix to its mem- 
bership whatever terms or conditions it pleases, con- 
sistent with morality, and therefore has a righi^ 
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abstractedly speaking*, to make an assent to a certain 
specified confession of faith essential to the admission 
of individuals to its communion, so loRjg: as no tem- 
poral privations or civil disabilities are involved in 
rejection from it We may indeed question the 
wisdom of such a proceeding, as far as their own 
due cnltivation of Christian feelings and comfortable 
enjojnuent of religious ordinances are concerned ; 
but these are personal considerations with which no 
other men, either as individuals or as communities, 
have any right to interfere * What we object to, 
(and in this objection we must be supported by every 
consistent friend to civil or religious liberty) is the 
imposition of particular modes of faith and worship. 
When men arbitrarily take the law into their own 
hands, and lord it over Christ's heritage, — when 
they presume to determine what others shall say or 
believe, or even dictate authoritatively in any the 
minotest particular, by what forms or observances 
they shall partake in the benefit of Christian ordinan- 
ces, — ^they are assuming a power which does not be- 
long to them, they are influenced not by the spirit 
of the gospel, but by the spirit of antichrist. When 
not contented with the assumptions of an authority 
not confided to any human hands, they proceed, in 
viftoe of an unholy alliance with the civil power, to 
debar those who refuse their yoke from the immuni- 
ties to .which they are entitled as members of the 
state, C&.J ^fcaie departed widely indeed from the 
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teachings of that divine Master who declared my 
kingdom is not of this world. 

Independently of onr wide separation from her as 
to many points of faith, it is more especially this pre- 
tention which we dissent from in the Church of 
England. In the twentieth of her well known 
Thirtv.nine Articles, it is declared that '^ the church 
hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority in matters of faith.'^ Who gave the 
church this authority ? Not Christ or his apostles, 
but the Parliament of Elizabeth, and afterwards that 
of King Charles II. which passed the Act of Uni- 
formity.* Who is it that in fact possesses this au- 
thority? Not ^Hhe congregation of faithful men^ 
assembled for the worship of God, and professing 
faith inour Lord Jesus Christ ;^^ — not the bishops and 
archbishops, nor even the whole body of the clergy 
in full convocation, but the King or the Queen, as 
the case may be, who alone, according to the law of 
England, (the only law which takes any cognizance, 
or is admitted as of any authority, in this matter,) is 
acknowledged as Supreme Head of the Church. 

It is this extravagant pretension which appears to 
us not only to justify but to require, our secession 
from the Church of England. Our detesmination in 
BO doing, and our exertions in maintainiiig ourselves 
in the full exercise of our Christian liberty as Pro- 
testant Dissenters, are still further streogthened by 
the consideration of our wide departoi^ f-rm many 

* Sm Note B. 
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of tlie doctrines oonfuned in her fmUic creeds and 
formolaries, and bj oor preference of a sini|iler, and, 
as we think, more edifying and profitable form of 
worship. ' Bnt, in my opinion, (and in this I agree 
with many of the most distinguished advocates of 
Non<*onformity,J if we coincided in all other points, 
both of doctrine, and discipline, and worship, — this 
single anti-christian claim — this attempt to exercise 
lordship in the charch of Christ, which he has nei- 
ther commanded nor permitted, woold alone call 
upon ns to withdraw from a Society formed npon 
principles altogether different from those laid down 
by oor great Blaster and Lord. As Christians, we 
call no man Blaster bat Christ ; — his words, and the 
inspired teachings of his apostles, are oar sole aatho- 
rity in matters of faith. To this aothority we bow; 
and at the same time that we acknowledge it to be 
our daty to avail ourselves of all rational means of 
acquiring an insight into the trne meaning of these 
oracles of God, we claim, each of as for himself, the 
right of forming oar own judgment, and regulating 
our religions profession and worship accordingly. 

This is the fundamental principle of Protestant 
Dissent. The progress and gradual acknowledg- 
ment of this principle, its various important conse- 
quences, and the history of the opposite pretensions 
of political establishments, will form the subject of 
oar fature consideration. 
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We have endeavoured to state what appears to be 
the leading fandamental principle of Protestant Dis- 
sent. This is, not merely that the church as by law 
established professes certain doctrines whieh we con- 
sider as unscriptural, and forces'these doctrines upon 
oar attention in her public services with continual 
and to us revolting pertinacity ; — it is not this ^lone, 
though this, in the- estimation of every conscientious 
Unitarian, would be an abundantly justifying reason 
for declining toccmnect himself with aDy church, 
whether established or not, which maintains opinions 
unauthorized by the word of God. It is the princi- 
ple of an exclusive establishment by law, as such, 
that we object to, 'and the claim, in our opinion 
most unrea86hable, which is set up to decree and im- 
pose rites and ceremonies, and to exercise authority 
in matters of faith. The patrons of the Established 
Church unite in maintaining her title to this autho- 
ity : — the Dissenters, on whatever other matters of 
religious faith they disagree, (having arrived, as all 
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persons mast do more or less, in the aetuatdisoharge 
of their duty as diligent and consoientious inqairers 
into the word of God, at different eondoBions) all 
unite in denying the claims as unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural^ injurious, and oppressive: — and upon this point 
issue is joined. 

We have contended that it is unreasonable, because 
religion is essentially a personal concern, which every 
individual is authorized, empowered, and required, 
to consider for himself; depending as it does on his 
relation to his Maker and his Redeemer, and not to 
any mortal or set of mortals who may call themselves 
the church upon earth. It is unreasonable, because 
this diligent employment of our own understandings, 
not only in asserting the right, but in performing the 
daty of free inquiry, appears to be essential to the 
highest graces of the Christian character, which is 
seriously injured in its beauty, its consistency and its 
excellence, when we depart from this principle, and 
admit as our guide and director any other authority 
than that of our common Master and Lord. In Pro- 
testants it is peculiarly inconsistent to acknowledge 
or submit to any pretensions of this sort, by whom- 
soever exercised, because tbey at the same time deny 
the character of infallibiltty claimed by the Pope as 
an attribute of any human authority, but the posses- 
sion of which could alone entitle any being whatever 
to assume it — It is unscriptural, because it is di- 
rectly contrary to the declaration of him who said, 
*my kingdom is not of this world ;' who called upon 
us .te search the scriptures and judge for ourselves 
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what is right ; who required his followers to call no 
man Master upon earth, considering that one was 
their Master even Christ. — It is injurious and op- 
pressive, because it is a restriction upon oar natural 
liberty, as well as an infraction of that liberty in 
which Christ has made us free. Ail restriction, of 
whatever kind, upon the exercise of that discretion 
which is naturally possessed by every individual of 
the human race, is in itself an evily and can be jus- 
tified only by shewing that it is the instrument of 
preventing greater evils, or of procuring advantages 
more than sufficient to coonterbalance it ; but here is 
a restriction which the reason of the thing, the expe- 
rience of those large communities which continue in 
the full enjoyment of all the blessings connected with 
the public profession of religion without any religious 
establishment, and above all, that supreme law to 
which every human authority must bow, and which 
has expressly interfered to emancipate us from all 
spiritual controul, except in its own unerring rule 
and awful sanctions, — all concur to prove to be in 
opposition to that wisdom which is from above, un- 
productive of any redeeming benefit to justify its im- 
position, and therefore a pure gratuitous evil. 

This true and genuine liberty appears to us to be the 
necessary consequence of the enlightened and rational 
principles of the gospel. How then was it, that the 
Christian church so generally and deplorably departed 
from the spirit of its Foonder ? — It appears that at a 
very early period, even before the civil power came to 
be mixed up in incongruous union with the kingdom 
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\it Cbrist, the spirit of priestly demination, the finft 
mark of antichrist, began to make its appearance, 
loving the pre-eminence. Varioas cireamstances 
combined to encourage the growth of this spirit ; — 
and it was still farther promoted from the time when 
it unfortunately suited the policy of the Roman £m^ 
perors, about three centaries after Christ, to adopt 
the Christian profession as an engine of state, instead 
of the ancient Pagan religion. From that time, the 
apostolic prediction respecting a grand apostasy 
from the genuine religion of the gospel hastened 
with rapid strides towards its completion ; — the spirit 
and principles of the gospel were greatly adultera- 
ted ; — its teachers degenerated into worldly-minded 
priests, cavilling and intriguing for power ; and the 
people grew every day more ignorant and corrupt. 
The rulers, when they openly espoused Christianity, 
did it chiefly because they found it for their interest* 
The ceremonies of heathen idolatry were indeed ex- 
changed for the purer worship of the true God, and 
60 far an important advantage was doubtless gained ; — 
but the same bad passions, the same boundless ambi- 
tion, the same jealousy, malice, hatred, and revenge 
continued to influence their proceedings. Above all 
the dttmon of war, however contrary to the mild and 
peaceful spirit of the gospel, was still worshiped 
with the same unabated ardour, and the same hosts 
of human victims continued to be offered up at hit 
shrine. 

Nor was the prosperity of the church, so confi- 
dently anticipated from this apparently conspicuous 
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reTolaticm, belter verified by the event. Prosperity 
indeed in one sense it enjoyed in abundance ; for its 
ministers were now enabled to aspire in that charac- 
ter to worldly honours, wealth and grandeur. Bat 
in the pursuit of these unworthy objects, they aban- 
doned the spirit, and neglected the cause and service 
of their AA aster. Instead of supporting the character 
of true Christian pastors, they lorded it over God^s 
heritage, and made the pretence of his service the in- 
strument of their own advancement to splendour and 
temporal authority. 

These corruptions, which for many successive 
centuries deviated further and further from the spirit 
of Christ, after involving the people in the depths of 
ignorance during the long period commonly called 
the dark ages, have had the effect, where they have 
continued to prevail in all their enormity, of almost 
extirpating every thing that deserves the name of re- 
ligion; — either reducing it to the mere empty pro* 
fession of certain doctrines, and the observance of a 
number of unmeaning ceremonies and formalities, or 
giving place to such a flood of infidelity as would 
wear the most alarming aspect, if we were not au- 
thorized to trust that the same wise and gracious 
Providence which hath permitted, will overrule even 
this scourge, so as to render it subservient to the re- 
covery of the genuine Christian doctrine, — or, to use 
the figure of the apostle, will suffer it only to bum 
up the wood, hay and stubble, which deface the fair 
edifice of Christianity, without ultimately injuring 
the building itself, as it came out of the hands of its 
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diTine Foander. In Franop, and some otiier ooan- 
tries, even where the system of Popery prevails, are 
rej<Mce to be able already to perceive the operation 
of caases which will oltimateiy lead to this most de- 
sirable resalt, and which are already opening the 
eyes of the more enlightened and reflecting of their 
inhabitants to the wide difference between the Chris- 
tianity of the gospel, and the system of doctrine and 
discipline which they have been accustomed to r^ard 
under that sacred name. Let as hope that these be- 
ginnings of improvement will go on and prosper ; 
that this dawn of a brighter and a parer light will 
spread and prevail with increasing splendour. 

In contemplating the operations of this spirit of 
antichrist, it is however some relief to bear in mind 
the possibility that the pages of ecclesiastical history 
after all present ns with Ihe darkest shades of the 
piotare* Bigotry, spiritaal pride, worldly-mindedness 
and the love of domination are obtrunve qualities, 
thrasting themselves into a disgusting notoriety, 
urging men forward into prominent situations, and 
pecnliarly fitting them in evil times to aspire to and 
oocnpy those high places which offer in their turn 
more powerful and varied inducements to the exercise 
of such evil dispositions. And we would fain hope 
that in the worst of times there existed unknown to 
fame, in the humble and obscure retreats where the 
Christian virtues always most delight to dwell, many 
who were themselves actuated by the genuine spirit 
of the gospel, and who to the best of their very 
limited abilities and opportunities, laboured to pro- 
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mote its cause. The historical evidence which may 
favour this suspicion is of course very imperfect; — 
but the slight notices we have of the Paulicians, the 
Albigenses, and the Vaudois, who in the fastnesses of 
their Alpine valleys seem to have maintained a tradi- 
tionary primitive purity which might almost indicate 
its claim to apostolic descent, may perhaps in some de- 
gree authorize the conjecture that in various remote si- 
tuations, far from the temptations of courts and the un- 
christianizing influence of temporal ambition, a por- 
tion of the original leaven always remained, which 
was destined at the appointed time to work its way 
into more extensive and conspicuous operation. 

In a few places accordingly, at various periods 
during the continuance of this dark and gloomy pe- 
riod of ignorance, certain bold and daring spirits 
arose, who combated wiin various success the pre- 
vailing corruptions. But whatever might have been 
the eftect of the labours of W ycliffe and others upon 
their personal friends and disciples, to a cursory 
and superficial observer it seems to have passed 
quickly away. It was a light shining in a dark place, 
which was speedily overwhelmed by the damps and 
vapours around it; a premature and fruitless attempt 
to struggle against corruption and oppression, to 
bring back a purer light of divine truth, which the 
times were as yet not able to bear. Hence no very 
marked or extensive effect was produced (^although 
doubtless a variety of causes were at work, with gra- 
dual, silent, but not the less sure operation, pre- 
paring the way for the day af the Lord) until, some- 
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what more than three hundred yearcr ago, Lutbea 
arose in Germany, and by his zealoas activity and 
intrepid spirit awakened the general attention, and 
excited a diposition to religious enquiry among 
great numbers of people. — Unhappily, this was no 
sooner perceived to be the case, than princes and 
ralers were induced to take up the cause, or found it 
conducive to their political interests and views, to 
meddle in the business. When the arm of flesh thus 
presumed to wield the sword of the Lord, a wide 
and lamentable change was speedily observed. In- 
deed it is but too evident that Luther himself, and 
the other illustrious men who chiefly distinguished 
themselves in accomplishing this wonderful revolu-. 
tion, did not sujQSciently understand the principles on 
which alone their own conduct could be vindicated. 
They forgot that in prosecuting this glorious cause, 
they were the servants of a Master who had declared 
that his kingdom was not of this world. Instead of 
courting the assistance of the ruling powers, — in- 
stead of seeking to establish their new system by the 
authority of the state, — above all, instead of imitating 
the worst part of their example whom they sought to 
put down, by obtaining royal edicts and acts of par- 
liament to suppress the old form of worship and per- 
secute its adherents, consistency should have led 
them to say to their powerful friends, ^^ Leave this 
affair to us, and trust that it will be completed by the 
same weapons with which it has been so auspiciously 
begun, namely inquiry and free discussion. We 
ask nothing of yon in your capacity of civil magis- 
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tiratos, but what we eqaally solicit for all parties^ — 
protection, seenrity, and the enjoyment of e^ai- 
rights; the opportunity, without molestation from 
any of the powers of this world, whether from the 
mob, the priests or the law, ta carry on with spiritual 
weapons our spiritual warfare against error ; liberty 
to inquire, to write, to publish, and thus to place 
both truth and falsehood in their due light, that the 
people may be both excited and enabled to examine, 
compare and judge for themselves.-* 

They were not prepared to act upon this just, this 
alone consistent and truly Christian principle ; and, to 
say the truth, if they had been so, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether in those days they would ihave been permit- 
led any where to act upon it in peace and quietness. 
In some places the violence of the people ; in many 
ethers, the arbitrary and despotic humour of princes ; 
in all, the generally prevailing spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance, would certainly have required in those 
who were resolved to act in all their extent on what 
we now perceive to be the only genuine principles 
both of Christianity and of Protestantism, a degree 
of firmness, energy and constancy, which in these 
happier times we are seldom called upoi^ to exercise, 
and of which we hardly know how to appreciate ei- 
ther the value or the difficulty. It becomes us to make 
this allowance for the peculiarly arduous and difficult 
situation in which these eminent persons were placed, 
and for the unfavourable influence to which their own 
minds and feelings were unavoidably exposed from 
the life of struggle and unceasing contention which 
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they were compelled to lead ; — favoarable no doubt 
to the fall development of the sterner energies of the 
haman soul, but by no means equally so to the cul- 
tivation of the softer, more amiable virtues which 
delight in a station of retirement and tranquillity. 
Let us make this allowance in a spirit of candour 
towards them, and more especially of gratitude to & 
kind Providence, which has cast our lot in pleasanter 
places, and has given us in many important particu- 
lars clearer light and greater advantages. '' Tolerance 
in leligion,*' as is justly observed by an eminent 
constitutional historians, ^^ so unanimously admitted, 
(at least verbally ) even by theologians in the present 
century, was scarcely considered as practicable, much 
less as a matter of right, during the period of the 
Reformation. The difference in this respect between 
the Catholics and Protestants was only in degree, 
and in degree there was much less difference than we 
are -apt to believe. Persecution is the deadly original 
sin of the reformed churches ; that which cools every 
honest men^s zeal for their cause in proportion as his 
reading becomes more extensive.^^* 

By thus imitating the wor^t part of theconduet of 
their adversaries, the reformers checked in the* most 
dcMsided manner the progress of their own causa; 
which prospered at first with a rapidity altogether 
without example since the age of the apostles, till at 
length such a mass of the population had embraced 
it in various countries as made it politic for the eivil 

• HtllMi'i CoMtltiittooi^ History of E^flud, Vol. 1, p. MO. 
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powers to adopt the same course. In almost all the 
coaAtries in which any of the forms of Protestantism 
are professed at the present day, affairs had arrived 
at this crisis in a surprisingly short period, so that in 
little more than about thirty or forty years, after the 
first open declaration by Luther against the abuse of 
indulgences, the reformation had already prevailed 
and received a regular establishment under the au- 
spices of the state in every country of Europe which 
has to this day emancipated itself from the thraldom 
of popery. But no sooner had this transition taken 
place, than the progress which had hitherto been so 
rapid, was suspended ; and now for the space of at 
least two hundred and fifty years, not a single addi- 
tional acquisition has been made to the cause of the re- 
formation. Need we look for any other explanation 
of this remarkable fact, than that the votaries of the 
reformation, by calling in the aid of the secular pow- 
ers had belied their genuine principles, and had made 
themselves transgressors against that perfect law of 
liberty which they seemed to have been raised ex- 
pressly to assert and maintain. 

Of the princes who threw ofi^ the Romish yoke, not 
a few made the reformation a convenient handle to 
serve political purposes, and some made it the instru- 
ment of gratifying their own ungoverned appetites 
and passions. Of this latter class was the English 
King Henry the Eighth, who having himself before 
defended with his pen the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, and having no other quarrel even with the 
court of Rome, than what arose from the Pope^s re- 
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fusal* to grant a religions sanction to the folfilment 
of his lawless desires, promoted a reform, which at 
first was little more, as to doctrines and worship, 
than popery in an English dress. Nor did it deserve 
any higher praise when considered as a step towards 
christian liberty ; consisting chiefly in a transfer to 
himself, through the extent of his dominions, of that 
sopremacy in matters of religion which the Pope had 
presamed to claim through the whole of the christian 
world, hot which no man or body of men can have the 
smallest right to exercise over the religions belief or 
profession of the meanest of mankind. 

Some excellent translations of the Scriptures, how- 
ever, were made and published in his reign, which in 
several instances are far from having been improved 
opon by the substitution of that which we now use. 
These, being eagerly read, excited a spirit of inquiry, 
which though not likely to bear much fruit under the 
tyrannical reig^ of a prince who burnt at the same 
stake the Papist for denying his supremacy, and the 
Protestant for questioning the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, appeared to manifest itself during the short 
reig^ of bis son Edward the Sixth, a youth of mild 
and promising character, in some further reforma- 
tions as to doctrinal points, and also in some attempts 
to simplify the forms of public worship. But the 
severity of persecution under his bigoted sister had a 
remarkable effect in bringing to a speedy crisis the 
differences which subsisted among the English Re« 
formers in these respects. Banished from their native 
land by the terror of the flames of Smlthfield, the se- 

c 
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vwal alMtfton of raformation were exposed to wanwts 
influences. Some, observing the modes of fnith and 
worship among their Protestant brethren abroad, and 
4itriiok with their greater simplicity, wished, on their 
return after Mary^s death, to be permitted to reduce 
the forms of their own church to a similar standard ; 
while others retained their predilection for the cere- 
monies and vestments to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Elizabeth, who warmly sided with the latter 
party, and inherited much of her father^s arbitrary 
spirit, had no sooner ascended the throne, than she 
began to exercise the severity which she had herself 
}ust escaped, and to oppress a body of men who were 
acknowledged to be sound in the faith, and who, from 4 
the exemplary regularity of their .inoral conduct, at- 
tained by degrees from their less scrupulous neighboars 
the appellation of Puritans. This conduct she after- 
wards pursued as much from political as from rel^ious 
motives; since the Puritans had naturally proceeded 
from indulging «] greater freedom of inquiry on reli- 
,gious subjects to £orm at the same time more^nlarged 
notions of civil liberty. Hence, though we cannot * 
«llow that Mr. Hume is correct when he alBrms that 
it is to this eUss of men that the English owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution, yet there>can be 
little doubt tfa^ in these respects the mere habit of 
considering themselves in astate of almost unceasing 
opposition to the prevailing powers would naturally 
tend to place them greatly in advance of the rest of 
their countrymen. The infioences to which they were 
exposed during ^e two following reigns of James and 
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Cl»«le» the First, ooitld not fail to iiMreafie tlmr 
tendency; so that when the oppressifie' measiiroB of 
the latter. monarcb mised^a general spirit of oppon*^ 
tion, and at length lighted the flame» of oiTtl wut, 
the diAirent sects of Dissenters who by this time had 
g^rown out of the Puritan stock, sided almost aniver* 
sally with tiie popular party. 

This natvral consequence was still farther promoted 
by the intimate connexion whichat all time8>sabsisted 
between thepatrom of arbitrary power, and the rolem. 
of the ecclesiastical establishment ^ No bishop, na 
kin^,*^ was a favourite maxim of king J am£S. It was> 
echoed by the bishope and clergy in fSnlsome adula* 
tion, and repaid by an almost uniform subsepviency 
to the arbitrary policy of the crown. Many too, of 
the most obnoxious and oppressive measures of the> 
government were adopted for the purpose of ohedk- 
ing the progress of dissent, and for securing by 
grievous pains and penalties at least an outward am** 
formity to the state religion. 

The contest however, between Charles and the 
Parliament related rather to politieal than to veligiotts< 
liberty ; and it is but too observable that the parly- 
which had suffered most severely from the tyrannical 
proceedings adopted to enloroe the system of episco- 
pacy, when they in turn got the upper hand, exercised 
their newly aoqaired power in the same illiberal per* 
secatittg spirit* The doctrine of equal religions 
liberty doea not appear to have as yet emerged from* 
the darkness of corrapted ehristlanity. The jnst^ 
prineiplee of matoal toieration seem to have beeB< 
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•qaaliy anknown to both parties; and I am con* 
strained to acknowledge, that that branch of the party 
opposed to the Church of England from which we 
are generally understood to be more directly descend- 
ed, and from whom we have derived the denomination 
by which we are still frequently styled, the Presbyte- 
rians, appear to have been the most bigoted and 
intolerant, and to the extent of their power, the most 
persecuting, of all the religious factions of the time. 
During the short period of their political ascendancy 
was passed the famous ordinance concerning heresy 
and blasphemy, by which the abettors of a numeroas 
catalogue of opinions stigmatized by these opprobri- 
ous names, including among the rest the denial of 
the Trinity, and the equality of Christ with the Fa- 
ther, are declared felons, and adjudged to suffer death 
accordingly. It was their refusal to carry into active 
<^ration this iniquitous ordinance more than any 
other circumstance which drew down upon the en* 
lightened statesmen who succeeded them, that per- 
tinacious opposition from the presbyterian body, bat 
for which they might possibly have accomplished the 
permanent establishment of the Commonwealth of 
England. 

It is not a little remarkable tbat the first avowed 
declaration of entire liberty of conscience proceeded 
from members of that religious profession which, 
partly as the result of its distinctive principles, but 
perhaps still more in consequence of .the position in 
which it had so long stood with respect to the civil 
power, has in general been most noted for a display 
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^ tke opposite) sjpmt liie oolonj^ of Alaiyltfid imi9 
fint settled by Cstiiolioe nnder tlie diMotioii of Lord 
flallimoio; sad it was from the beginaing^a declwed 
and findametttai prtneiple in that settleveot, tliat no 
■an was to be in any way distorbed on aoeoont of hia 
religions belief or profession ; and tbis at a timo when 
the Poritan settlers of New England, who had fled 
froa perseontion at hone, were ex^pcisuig on a small 
seaie the same nncbristian spirit from which thoy had 
safiered themselves. In oor own ooantry the Usarper 
Cromwell was the first openly to profess that im mat* 
tern of religion all men have an equal right to think 
and aei for themselves, and that while they live in peaoe 
with the rest of mankind, they are free to dissent from 
the magistrate and the pnest As &r aa the temper of 
iiie tisKS woald permit, he appears to' have endea« 
vonred to act npon this principle, and to have rea« 
trained the contending sects from biting and devoni^ 
ing one another. Bat still each in its tarn vented 
Ita malioe against the rest, and against the Mies 
apiscapai choreh. And there can be little doaht thai 
Buny of the bishops and clergy of the establishment^ 
ID these daya of their humiliation, had to encoontet 
gteat trials^ and were often treated in* a manner 
wMeh deaervea no better name than perseoation. 

SHU however, their most aealoas friends mnsi 
admit, that when, after the Restoration, they and their 
partiamns again regained theascendaney, they retam* 
ed with tenfold vengeance the sofforingathey had be* 
Joao experienead ; and that daring the long period of 
ad ti ws i iy laUeh inte rw s d be twe e n the r a sate b iiali» 
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meat of episcopacy and the Revolution under King 
William in 1688, the Nonconformists were called 
upon to suffer in their persons, their property, their 
civil and religious rights, to an extent not often par- 
allelled even in the ^ sad and sanguine pages* which 
record the history of holy warfare. And now we 
feel ourselves fully entitled to look back with satis- 
faction to the honourable and christian conduct 
of those venerable men who had thoroughly learnt 
at length from their own experience and that of their 
country, the important lesson which I trust their 
descendants will never forget, — the indefeasible right 
of every individual to inquire and judge and act for 
himself in religious matters. Their first step was to 
act upon this principle in a manner which will secure 
them the applause of the latest posterity, as long as 
piety and virtue, a firm adherence to public principle, 
an enlightened perception and bold assertion of the 
best interests of the human race, and a determination 
in the most trying circumstances to obey God rather 
than man, shall continue to be the objects of esteem 
and veneration. Soon after the re-establishment of 
the episcopal church, was enacted the celebrated Act 
of Uniformity, which required, under heavy penal- 
ties, all ministers to profess their unfeigned assent 
and consent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to con- 
form to the discipline and public services set forth in 
the book of Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land. This act took efiect on St. Bartholomew's day, 
August 24th, 1662; and on that day not fewer than 
two thousand pious, able and conscientious ministers 
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with one consent nobly surrendered their stations in 
the chnrch, and with them, in many instances, all the 
outward and apparent means of their temporal sob* 
sistence. By faith they went out, not knowing 
whither they went, leaving all things to the guidance 
of Him in whom they trusted, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame and loss in the 
holy cause of their Master. Through evil report and 
g^ood report, in a dark and troubled age, unawed by 
the terrors of human power, undaunted by the scoflb 
and contumely of the profligate worldlings of that 
day, who were then as they commonly are, not only 
the contemners of every thing sacred, but the sworn 
foes and bitterest persecutors of those who shew in 
all their conduct a determination to obey God rather 
than man, — unbiassed by the suggestions of temporal 
interest, or a desire of worldly honours and distinc- 
tions, they persevered in a steadfast adherence to 
what they deemed the path of christian duty. 

These were the Fathers of English. Protestant 
Dissent From these worthies we, my brethren, are 
proud to trace our lineage ; — it is in their place that 
we now stand ; it is upon the great principles boldly 
asserted and for the first time thoroughly fixed and 
ascertained by them, of free inquiry, private judgment 
and equal religious rights, that we their descendants 
justify our separation from the Established Church. 
Noble and venerable confessors ! Worthy disciples 
of your exalted Master ! May the same spirit which 
directed you, in times of comparative peace and tran- 
qaillity guide and bless your posterity? Like yon. 
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nmj we look to the Bible, and the BiUe only, for our 
religion ; — not on) j BKeriing the rig^ht, but conseien- 
tkraslj discharging^ the doty, of free, aniNasBed and 
earefol inqoirj, in order to judge for ourselves what 
is really conformable to the word of God. Thos, 
hawing f raved all things, may we be enabled to di»> 
cem and hold fast that whi<;h is good. Having exer- 
cised this right oorselves as onr fathers did before ns, 
let as be ever ready to admit and assert the same right 
for onr brethren, e^'en thongh they should be led by 
it to adopt widely diffismit conelnsions. A s Dissent- 
ers from all religions establishments, whatever tfacnr 
creed or constitution, be it onr^s to protest against 
the ill-assorted anion of religion and civil polity, — 
distinct elements, each in its proper province the 
soarce of important benefits, bat whea combined, as 
they have too coma»only been combined by the bigo- 
try or worldly interested policy of priests and states- 
men, productive of incaicalable woes to the hnnmn 
race. 



LECTURE III. 



We endeavoured to trace in oor last leotnre a 
sketch of the coonse by which the autichristian power 
was g^radnally establiished in the church of Christ ; 
enabling^ men to iord it over the consciences of their 
brethren, and to assome an authority with which their 
master never entrusted them, of decreeing rites and 
ceremonies, and of exercising dominion in matters of 
faith. We also pointed out the steps by which a 
partial reformation was happily effected in our own 
and some of the other countries of Europe from many 
of the grosser abuses which had prevailed universally 
for many centuries, and which still bear sway in the 
greater part of the christian world. We pointed out 
some of the causes which may in all probability have 
occasioned the remarkable check which later times 
have witnessed to the further progress of this desira- 
ble change ; and among them the singular inconsis- 
tency of the early reformers and their followers in 
later times, in building up again some of the worst 
parts of that unsightly edifice of unchristian priest* 
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craft and spiritual tyranny which by the blessing of 
God they had recently overthrown. Thns they made 
themselves transgressors against the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. They resigned the sword of tbe 
spirit, and attempted to carry on the cause of tbe 
Lord with carnal weapons. No wonder that when 
the unholy warfare of oppression and persecution 
came in this manner to be waged under pretence of 
maintaining the interests of the kingdom of God, 
they no longer experienced the same extraordinary 
success in advocating the cause of the reformation. 
In fact it now ceased to be the cause of Christ, and 
became tbe cause of contending sects straggling for 
the mastery, — of kings and rulers striving for poiiti* 
cai power under the mask of seal for the ser\'ioe of 
God, — of priests and synods and fanatics, filled with 
abundance of zeal, but not according to knowledge 
or tempered with cbristian charity, — of fiery bi^ts, 
possessed with an overweening notion of the supreme 
importance of dogmas to which they gave the exelii- 
sive stamp of orthodoxy, and reduced) into the form^ 
of articles and creeds and confessioBS, which they 
attempted to impose on their neighbonnr; delving 
the christian name and a participation in the hopes 
and promises of the gospel to ali those who <ieuld not, 
or who would not, pronounce their SkibbolBik. 

Such weru tbe parties who assumed the directioB 
of what was now called the oburoh of Christ,**^of^ that 
mild teacher, of that messenger of peace on earth mid 
good will among men^ who had declared that his 
kingdom ww not of this world, and the principles of 
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holj reli^on renounocd all coaNmmi«a with 
those work» of dorknegB bj which tbej Boogfat or 
pretended to advance its interests. 

The Bible, and the Bible oa/y, acooiding to the 
■Migrnanimoas declaration of one of the most able and 
SQcoessfal defenders of the reformation, — ^the Bible, 
and the Bible oa/y, is the religion of Protestants. 
That eminent man had acnteness enoogh to peroaive 
that the separation firon the chorch of Rome eoold 
npon this principle alone be sncoessfnily vindicated. 
Protestants in gmieral however, both before and 
since his time, have either not perceived, or at least 
have not acted npon, this great and important prin- 
ciple. The consequence has been snch as might have 
been expected. Their inconsistency gave a plansible 
handle to their opponents of which they were not 
alow io avail themselves ; — and it soon appeared, that 
the Reformers eoold not defend their own arbitrary 
inipositions on the consciences of their brethren, np- 
on any grounds which woold not equally bear oot 
ihe Papist in defending ihe more extensive asnqia- 
tions of the chnrch of Rome. Accordingly we see, 
tbat by fthos imitating the condactof their adversa- 
ries, they have retarded in the nHHit decided manner 
the progress of their own reformation, which spsead 
at first with a rapidity almost without example since 
(ha mge of the apostles, till at length such a mass of 
the population had embraced it in various countries, 
9M mada it politic for the civil poweas to eaponse its 
cause. In almOkt all the places in which any of the 
forms of Protestantism ue professed at the present 
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day, a&irs bad arrived at this crisis in a sorprisingly 
short period ; so that in little more than about thirty 
or forty years after the first open declaration of Lu- 
ther ag^ainst the abuse of indulgences, the reforma- 
tion had already prevailed and 'received a regalar 
establishment in every country of Europe which has 
to this day emancipated itself from the thraldom of 
Popery. But no sooner had this transition taken 
place, no sooner did the arm of flesh presume to 
wield the sword of the Lord, than this rapid progress 
was suspended, and for the space of more than two 
hundred and fifty years not a single additional acqui- 
sition has been made to the cause of the reformation. 

To what cause are we to ascribe this apparent 
stagnation of that powerful current of popular opini- 
on which had hitherto seemed ready to overwhelm 
every thing in its resistless course ? Need we look 
for any other explanation of this remarkable fact than 
that the votaries of the reformation, by calling in the 
aid of the civil power had belied their genuine prin- 
ciples, had ** builded again the things they had de- 
stroyed,'^ and had thus ** made themselves transgres- 
sors^^ against that perfect law of liberty which they 
seemed to have been raised up expressly to assert and 
maintain ?* 

There is nothing more clearly or repeatedly incul- 
cated in the gospel than this^ntire and total distinction 
between the kingdoms of the world and the spiritual 
dominion of our Lord ; and yet, strange to tell, there 

• OaUtlant ii, 18. 
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seems to have beeb no truth which the professed di»> 
ciples of this system appear to have been so slow to 
learn and so reluctant to acknowledge. It was not 
till more than a century after the first rise of Protes- 
tantism, that any of its different sects were so far 
enlightened as to perceive and boldly to act upon 
this great and important and truly christian principle. 
Indeed it may not unreasonably be surmised, that it 
iras forced upon them by the discipline of adversity, 
when the evils of intolerant bigotry were visited upon 
their own heads; and it is certainly true that in all 
periods the suffering party has been the most ready 
to perceive and plead for those principles by the vio- 
lation of which they were themselves aggrieved* 
Still however, in whatever school they had studied 
the lesson, the great majority of our Nonconformist 
Ancestors in the reign of Charles II. had at length 
thoroughly learnt it, and never afterwards forgot the 
principle upon which alone either Nonconformity or 
even Protestantism can be satisfactorily justified, 
namely the right and dnty of individual inquiry and 
judgment. May God grant that we, their successors 
and descendants, in tiioes of comparative peace and 
tiianquillity, and favoured with a clearer insight into 
the true spirit of the gospel, with the further advan- 
tage of the dearly bought experience of our forefa- 
thers, may never lose sight of this great principle, 
this only sure and stable foundation of our religious 
profession ! 

Among the illustrious band of confessors who 
sanctified the day of St. Bi|i:tl)<^Qm^$v by retiring 
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from that chnrch and from those emoluments which 
they could no longer retain without a sacrifice of 
conscience, were many of the most learned and emi- 
nent divines of the age. The names of Baxter, 
Owen, Henry, Bates, Hey wood, Gilpin, and many 
others, are still remembered with deserved veneration ; 
some honoured in their writings ; others retaining a 
portion of the celebrity which they acquired as pious, 
powerful and successful ministers in a stormy and 
difficult period. Such memoirs as could be collected 
of them have been preserved, and may be found in 
Palmer^s Nonconformist's Memorial; a valuable 
work with which it is desirable that all should make 
themselves acquainted who wish to appreciate the 
honesty, integrity, fortitude and patience under heavy 
losses and sufferings, united with talents, learning 
and zeal for what they conscientiously regarded as 
the cause of Christ, by which the first founders of the 
English dissenting churches were honourably distin- 
guished. Another valuable work in which the history 
of those times, as far as it relates to this subject, is 
faithfully chronicled, to the lasting disgrace of the 
then rulers of church and state, and the due honour 
of christian virtue and unbending regard to the obli- 
gations of conscience, is NeaPs History of the Puri- 
tans. The latter part of this extensive and interesting 
performance details the history of the dissenting 
churches during the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II«, and their sufferings from persecuting laws and 
intolerant prelates, occasionally relieved by temporary 
•declarations of indulgence from the monarch ; till at 
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last the despotic measaies of James II. combined with 
his zeal for Popery, led him to attack the rights of 
the chnrch, and produced a short lived union between 
the two contending parties in opposition to the king, 
which led the way to the downfall of the latter, and 
the accomplishment of the revolution in 1688. 

Charles II. was a man not originally violent, 
tyrannical or bigoted, but fond of ease, and utterly 
devoid of principle either moral or religions. Hence 
he permitted those who ministered to his ease, and 
left him at liberty to indulge without restraint in his 
licentious pleasures, to pursue unchecked their sys- 
tem of intolerance and persecution. After the Act 
of Uniformity, which, as we have seen, occasioned 
the ejectment from their livings in one day of two 
thousand ministers, and those the most distinguished 
in the country for learning, talents, piety and general 
reputation, there followed the Conventicle Act, by 
by which all assemblies for religious worship, in any 
building or private house where more than five per- 
sons were collected besides the family, were declared 
unlawful; — the Corporation Act, only recently re- 
pealed, by which all persons elected to any corporate 
oflSce were required to take the sacrament at church ; 
the Oxford* or Five-Mile Act, by which no ejected 
minister was permitted to settle within five miles of 



* So aalled from the elreamttuieo tbat tbo Pftrlliment at tbo tine of Its 
pasoiaf were utcmblod at Oxford, on ateeonnt of the Plague, whleh was 
then raging In London. And it it not a little remarkable, that at the very 
tine when this moat oppreuive measoro was brought forward, many of the 
cjeeted Mlalttert were scaloakly and benoTolently exerting themtelret in 
the regioot of death and detolatton } and In the height of that drttdtel pes- 
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tbe plaee iwom vUch be had bea ejecM, or withui 
tbe like distance froiB any corpofate town. The 
Test Act, passed in 1673, is entitled, an Act for pre- 
Fenting^ dan^rs vhicb say bappm frsoi Popish 
recasants. It was Imwerer so worded as to inclode 
tbe Dissenters of all classes; reqairing^ nnder beavj 
penalties, all persons bolding^ oflBoes of trast or pro- 
lit nnder the crown to take tbe sacran^it according 
to the rites of the chorch of England. All these 
statutes, enforced with rigour by tbe civil and ecxHesi- 
astical aothorities were made tbe instmraents of f^reat 
oppression ; insomach that it is coropoted that daring 
the period from the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
in 1 662 to the Revolution, not less than eight thoa- 
sand persons perished in prisons to which they had 
been committed for conscience** sake ; and property 
belonging to Nonconformists was confiscated, plun- 
dered and destroyed to an immense amount ;-^it has 
been said, (though it is not easy perhaps to make out 
in what manner the computation was made,) to the 
amount of thirteen or fourteen millions ; — a prodi- 



tilsDee were aetively administering liie consolatlens of religien in plaees 
from whence tbe legal occnpantt of tbe pnlpit bad fled. This unbidden 
labour of lore, (unbidden, I mean, by any baman authority,} iteemt in 
tad to have eoottttnted tbe offence tor which 'they were Ttstted with a pu- 
nishment destmed apparently, by cutting them off from all their natural 
iVIends and connexions, to reduce them to ntter beggary. ProTidence how- 
orer, in this, as often in other instances, visibly brings good out of eril. 
Mi^ we not discorer in this iniquitous proceeding one of the causes of the 
prosperity of such places as Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and maoy 
others of less note; — places remote from corporate towns, and which baTe^ 
for that reason probably, been not less remarkable for their commercia 1 
consequence, than for the large share which the Diasentera have at all timea 
had in promoting it P 
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gioas Bam, more especially when tibe diftrenee be> 
tweeo the «itire abBolvte extent of the naticiiial wealth 
then and now, and the changes in tibe nominal Faloe 
of money, are taken into the aeeomt. Maititndes of 
families were impoverished and nnned ; — nmny were 
driven to take refoge in Holland and other Protestant 
countries; — many settled in New England, and thos 
largely contributed both to the rising prosperity and 
to the marked religioos character which to this day 
distinguishes that portion of the United States. In 
several instances attempts were nmde to give them 
relief, both in parliament and even by the king him* 
self, who, as before observed, had too mnch indiffer- 
ence to the whole subject to be even a persecutor for 
conscience^ sake, but at the same time too little regard 
for principle to make any exertion or submit to any 
kind of inconvenience for the sake of what he per- 
ceived to be right and just. In his heart, he was 
probably a Gallio, who cared for none of these things, 
bat yet was well contented to sit by while the weaker 
party were outraged and oppressed. Accordingly all 
these designs were frustrated by the bishops and 
clergy, who strenuously maintained the divine right 
of episcopal forms and charoh government, and rigidly 
insisted on an undeviating conformity to the invaria- 
ble standard of faith and worship which they had set 
up ; at the same time that they preached with equal 
seal the divine right of kings, and the duty of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. 

In the following reign, of James II. these princi- 
ples were turned against themselves ; for James was 

o 2 
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Bot only an arbitrary governor but a determined Pa- 
pist, and openly aimed at tbe re-e^talilishraent of 
Popery. In this dilemma, many of the clei^ aban- 
doned the slavish doctrines they had before main- 
tained, and coarted the Nonconformists, who, by 
aniting with the party in opposition to tbe oppressive 
measures of the government, were mainly instro men- 
tal in bringing aboot the Uevolation and establishing 
king William on the throne. This monarch, who, 
thoagh far from nnexceptionable in his private cha- 
racter, was an enlightened man, and a sincere friend 
to religious liberty, would fain have promoted a more 
comprehensive constitution of ecclesiastical aifairs ; 
which, as matters then stood, would have brought at 
least a considerable portion of the Dissenters into the 
bosom of the Established Church. But he was 
thwarted and opposed in all his measures for this 
purpose by the high-church party; who were in foct 
by no means unanimous in supporting the new order 
of things. Those of them who had been induced to 
do this at all, did it in evident contradiction to tb^r 
own often-declared principles of government both iu 
church and state, and were at all times a troublesome 
and unmanageable set of adherents. A conference 
was attempted between some of the bishops and seve- 
ral of the leading Nonconformist Divines, for the 
purpose of effecting an alteration in certain parts of 
the liturgy which were chiefly objected to; but it 
ended in nothing, as all similar attempts have ever 
done ; and, as far as we can perceive, they may con- 
tinue to experience the same fate to the end of time. 
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The new king^, findings himself unable to procure 
ail that he wished for the Dissenters, to whom, inde- 
pendently of his general principles he owed no small 
debt of gratitude for their uniform and zealous sup- 
port, was obliged to content himself with the best 
practicable in the celebrated Toleration Act; which, 
with all its imperfections, is still the main foundation 
of our religious liberties. By this statute the oppres- 
sive laws of former reigns were repealed, as far as 
Protestants were concerned, with the exception of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, which, as I need not 
remind you, were still left to disgrace our code till a 
very recent period. A system of registration for 
meeting houses was introduced, by which the con- 
gregations of Protestant Dissenters were protected 
from insult or interruption in the exercise of public 
worship, and to a certain extent were recognised and 
countenanced by'the law. But its very name was in 
itself an insult to those whom it professes to protect, 
and implies the assertion of a theoretical right to re- 
strict and oppress, which for reasons of expediency 
alone, it is no longer thought advisable to exercise. 
It seems to be regarded as the granting of a favour, 
not the acknowledgment of a right. We cannot 
properly be said ta tolerate others in the exercise of 
their rights; — ** we tolerate a nuisance of which we 
cannot obtain the abatement, or a grievance to which 
we think it prudent to submit; — an unjust claim, 
when it is complied with for the sake of peace ; — ^an 
abuse, when, though its enormity is admitted, it is 
yet so interwoven with the texture of the constitution. 
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that the operation of removing^ it becomes too deli- 
cate and hazardous. Bat according to this vie^^ of 
the meaning of the term, it should seem that its appli- 
cation ought to be reversed, and that it is we who 
tolerate the Church, not the Church that tolerates 
as/^* Altogether it is a complete misnomer, which 
is now very generally disused by those who take a 
just view of the true principles of religions liberty. 

But in our view at least, the most serious defect of 
this Act was its limited operation. All those who 
denied that the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
were separately and distinctly God, or who contended 
that there were more Gods than one, were expressly 
excluded from its protection. Arguing upon the 
principle of logic, that a term and its contradictory 
comprehend all possible things, we might suppose 
that the two members of this excluding clause taken 
together would apply to the whole race of mankind ; 
but in fact it was levelled against Anti-trinitarians ; 
and other oppressive statutes directed against the same 
obnoxious sect were also enacted in this reig^, 
sometimes represented as the golden age of English 
liberty ; — statutes which, though the milder spirit of 
the times had long rendered them a mere dead letter, 
have only been formally repealed within the recollec- 
tion almost of the youngest of us. 

The greater part of the Dissenters of that period 
did not come within the operation of this persecuting 



* See Mrs. Barbaald's Address to the Opposers of the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. 
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law ; snee witt a fev tssBep^kBrns fkcy 
believe in boik Ike ooatnficioij prafOEhkms dhoiv 
referred to ; «Dd thow g ii fheie wewe also UnituiaiKi, 
by no iB€ans insignificant eillier for indiiidaal eon- 
sequence or for talent, as the pabliealjons called the 
Old Unitarian Tracts, written daring this reign, nnj 
folly prore, yet they in general, with vhat consis- 
tency I do not pretend to explain, satined theaeelres 
io an outward conforabty to the senice of the Charch. 
Bot in fact the diflerenee at that tine between the 
Chorch and the great body of the Dissenters consisted 
not so mach in doctrines as in laodes of worship ; 
in a greater strictness, and I say add, in general, a 
g^realer pority <hi the part of the latter in manners 
and morals, and the denial of all right in any man or 
body of men to decree rites or ceremonies not com- 
manded in Scriptnre, or to assnme aothority in c(a- 
tfoversies of £uth. 



LECTURE IV. 



The passing of the Act of Toleration is not with- 
oot reason regarded as the commencement of a new 
sra in the history of religions freedom. Since that 
time, in this coontry at least, we have not been called 
to witness any of those ootrageoas violations of the 
natural rights of mankind on the ground of religious 
distinctions, which prevailed with little interraption 
In preceding ages. The more general diffusion of 
knowledge, and the increasing mildness both of cha- 
racter and of manners have doubtless mainly contri- 
buted to this result. It was also greatly promoted 
by the appearance at or near that period of various 
publications on the leading principles of religious 
liberty, which deservedly made a powerful and happily 
a lasting impression on the public mind. Of these 
the most remarkable was Mr. Lockers celebrated 
Letter on Toleration, which by the soundness and 
liberality of its views, aided by the high reputation 
and influence of its illustrious author, as well as by 
the controversy which it occasioned, was mainly in- 
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stramenfaJ in diffosiii^ among the nore mli^t* 
ened classes in general, and especially among the 
members of that political pariy which for a consider- 
able period had a leading share in the oontroni of 
pnbiic affiiirs, the more enlarged and comprehensive 
system on which with a few exceptions their conduct 
has been directed. 

Bat it wonld betray great inattention to the slow 
and gradaai mode of operation of the <»ases of im- 
provement as they influence extensive commanities, 
if we expected to find in this new order of things, 
that the old leav^i bad completely disappeared. Mr. 
Lockers argument evidently goes not merely to the 
introdoction of what was then called toleration, namely 
the exciosive establishment of one sect as the religion 
of the state, and endowed as such with wealth and 
honours at the joint expense of the whole, while dis- 
senters were only endured as a necessary evil, — but 
to the complete separation of the church from all con* 
nexion with the civil magistrate, and a mutual toler- 
ation, or christian charity, to be exercised by different 
sects towards each other. It may even be doubted 
from some passages, whether this enlightened chris- 
tian philosopher himself was thoroughly aware of all 
the conclusions to be deduced from his own argu- 
ment, or prepared to foiiow them out in practice to 
their full extent. But this is the usual consequence 
of the imperfection of the human faculties, which we 
see exemplified upon all occasions, and in no case 
more remarkably than in the progress of religious 
and political reformations. Even the master minds 
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which have advanced ahead of their contemporaries, 
and are preparing the way for more extensive im- 
provements, still see as through a glass darkly; and 
it often happens that men of very inferior intellectaal 
strength, when the way has been thus opened to them, 
are enabled to pursne it to results of which their 
leaders in the first instance had no conception. 

Soon after the Toleration Act was completed, an 
attempt was set on foot to bring about a comprehen- 
nonj as it was called, of the Dissenters, by introdac- 
ing certain amendments or modifications in the 
liturgy, so as to remove some of their objections to 
conformity. For this purpose a commission was ap- 
pointed, comprising some of the most distinguished 
and liberal divines who at that period adorned the 
church; — exhibiting, among other eminent names, 
those of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Burnet, and Patrick. 
For some time their labours proceeded auspiciously, 
and sanguine hopes began to be entertained that this 
so much wished for object would be successfully ac- 
complished, or that at any rate, the services and dis- 
cipline of the church itself would derive from the at- 
tempt various material and valuable improvements. 
In the room of the lessons from the A pocryphal books 
it was proposed to appoint certain chapters of canon- 
ical scripture. The minister was to be permitted to 
substitute the Apostles^ for the Athanasian creed. 
New collects were drawn up ; — the sign of the cross 
and sponsors in baptism were to be left to the discre- 
tion of the parties. Several other alterations in mat- 
ters of inferior moment were proposed, most of which 
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would certainly have been changes for the better. 
In short, if they had been carried into effect at that 
time, when the great body of the Dissenters, not differ- 
ing materially in any important point of doctrine from 
the £stablished Church, and already disposed, from 
the success of the great political change to which 
they had so largely contribated, to connect themselves 
with the ruling powers, there can be little doubt that 
a large proportion of them would immediately have 
come over to the church. But when the matter came 
to be discussed in the convocation, a violent opposi- 
tion was excited ; — it soon appeared that a great ma- 
^ jority of the clergy were still actuated by a bitter 
' spirit of intolerance, and would not listen to the 
proposal even of a real and substantial improvement, 
if it were recommended as tending to obviate the 
scruples of the Nonconformists. The scheme at last 
came to nothing ; and to say the truth, though in the 
first instance it would in all probability have induced 
great numbers to desert the ranks of the Dissenters, 
it may be doubted whether it would ultimately have 
proved so effectual in accomplishing its professed 
object as its excellent and well-meaning promoters 
anticipated. 

Upon this subject the following judicious remarks 
by Dr. Toulmin are well deserving of attention : 

*^ These designs for a comprehension have always 
proceeded upon a principle not to be admitted by one 
who understands the rights of conscience and the 
nature of christian liberty ; — this principle is the doc- 
trine of imposition. Had they been successful, they 

E 
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eoald have! had a temporary effect only : for as the 
Scriptures are more critically and jadieiously stu- 
died, — as the minds of men, by improvements in 
science and knowledge are expanded, — as free inquiry 
investigates and discovers existing corruptions in the 
profession of Christianity, — and as human creeds and 
established forms of religion are examined by sound 
reason and brought to the sacred standard of divine 
revelation, new grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
received forms and doctrines would have arisen ; new 
reasons of dissent would have presented themselves 
to the reflecting mind, and errors in faith and wor- 
ship which had lain concealed for ages, or had been 
under the sanction of time received and tenaciously 
retained, would have come to light. This has been 
the fact; and experience shews that as the human 
mind exerts its powers in free impartial inquiry, it 
gains vigour and resolution to avow and act up to its 
convictions. The alterations which would satisfy 
the limited views of one age, do by no means come 
np to the discerning penetration and the more enlar- 
ged ideas of a subsequent period. When the matter 
is considered in this light, we have less reason to re- 
gret that these attempts to conciliate and unite the 
different religions parties proved abortive. We may 
however with pleasure reflect that they were not 
wholly in vain. They awakened attention; they 
cast light on the subjects discussed ; they discovered 
characters; they exercised candour; in some instan- 
ces called forth a spirit of liberality, and united some 
worthy persons in mutual good opinion and friend- 
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, ship, whom they failed to bring onder the bonds of 
the same ontward profession/^* 

With these remarks on the last attempts at a com- 
prehension, I shall dismiss this part of the subject ; 
because in fact here it has remained from that day to 
this. The Church of England, if not infallible, seems 

, to claim to be immutable ; and no modification of her 
articles, or even verbal change in her forms and ritual, 
has been so much as attempted for more than a cen- 
tury* The relation of Dissenters in general to the 
Church, (considered merely in a religious point of 

' view) is therefore nearly the same now as it was at 

1^ the Revolution ; or if there be any change, it arises 
entirely from the different position and character of 
the opposite party, or from an alteration in the views 
and sentiments of the public at large. The case of 
Unitarian Dissenters in particular, requires indeed 
from us a distinct consideration, which I propose to 
give it on some future occasion. But at the passing^ 
of the Act of Toleration, Unitarians can hardly be 
said to have existed in England as a distinct religious 
community, though there were many individuals well 
known to have adopted these sentiments; — among 
the rest the pious and benevolent citizen, Thomas 
Firmin, whose Unitarianism did not prevent his being 
on a friendly and intimate footing with several of the 
roost distinguished clergy of the day. But Firmin 
continued to the last a conformist in externals ; though 
according to our way of thinking it would seem as if 

• Toalnln'i Hlitory of tk« ProtMtaat INwciittn, p. tt. 
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a disciple of Biddle must have found it more difficult 
to unite in the use of a liturgy constructed from one 
end to (he other upon Trinitarian principles than any 
of those who in bis time displayed so much zeal, and 
submitted to so many sacrifices in the cause of Dissent. 

This I sa)^, we should naturally conclude before- 
hand would be the feeling of a conscientious Unita- 
rian ; — it is remarkable however, that experience has 
not been found answerable to this expectation ; since 
the fact has proved, thatat all periods many Unitarians 
have made much less difficulty of conforming to the 
public services of the Established Church than any 
other class of Dissenters. Nor is this to be univer- 
sally ascribed to its apparent, and doubtless too fre- 
quent causes, in a love of the world, the influence of 
fashion, or any other merely secular motive; — for 
there have not been wanting in this class of conform- 
ists, persons who shewed in other instances that they 
were by no means deficient in the firmness and inte- 
grity which might support them in avowing an unpo- 
pular creed, or in submitting to inconvenience or loss 
for conscience^ sake. We presume not to judge 
such persons; — they have doubtless had modes of 
reconciling these things which appeared satisfactory 
to their own minds. To their own Master let them 
stand or fall; — our business is with ourselves. 

But, not to enter upon this discussion at present, 
I may observe, that the great point at issue between 
the Church and the Dissenters, namely the claim of 
the former to decree rites and ceremonies, and to 
exercise authority in matters of faith, exists undimi- 
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nished, and would have remained nnaffected, even if 
the amendments proposed by king William's com- 
missioners had been carried into effect. Those 
therefore, who seek for their religion in ^^the Bible 
and the Bible only/' and who choose to call no man 
roaster upon earth, acknowledging bat one Leader 
and Master, that is Christ, have now the same reason 
that they ever had for refusing to hold communion 
with a church which continues to set up what they 
must consider as antichristian pretensions, exercising 
a power which their common Master appears to them 
to have forbidden. (Matt, xxiii. 8. Mark x. 
42, 43.) 

But though our relation to the Church has conti- 
nued nearly the same during the last century and a 
half, our relation to the state as a consequence of 
our dissent from the church is considerably altered. 
This has arisen partly from the improvement which 
has certainly arisen in the milder spirit of the present 
times, and the general diffusion of (comparatively 
speaking) juster views of the principles of religious 
liberty, but also in no slight degree from various re- 
laxations which have been successively introduced, 
though by a slow process, and at long and distant 
intervals, in the oppressive restrictions which the 
Act of Toleration permitted to remain. The reign 
of ultra-Toryism, (such as it was in those days) was 
signalized in the last year of Queen Anne, by its 
crowning achievement, the celebrated Schism Act ; 
by which all concern in the business of education was 
strictly interdicted to the Dissenters. But it so 
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happened that the accession of the Hoase of Hano-^ 
ver took place on the very day on which this Act 
was to have come into operation, so that though some 
years elapsed before it was formally repealed, it never 
was practically enforced. Nevertheless for a consi- 
derable period antiquated laws were occasionally 
revived, under the sanction or perversion of which, 
(for it appears in some instances, that in their origi- 
nal intention, though unreasonable enough in them- 
selves, they were quite unconnected with any oppres- 
sive proceedings towards Dissenters,) schoolmasters 
and the conductors of academical institutions were 
occasionally exposed to much inconvenience. Even 
Dr. Doddridge was at one time threatened with a ^ 
prosecution upon this ground, from which he was 
protected , only by, the express interference of king 
George II. And till within the last fifty years, both 
schoolmasters and preachers, in order to entitle them- 
selves to the benefit of the Toleration Act, were 
legally required to profess their adherence to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, by subscribing , 
thirty-five and a half out of her thirty-nine articles ; — 
one of the excepted articles being that in which she 
lays claim to the exercise of authority in matters of 
faith. With this provision it is true that many mini- 
sters for a long period had refused to comply t and 
as far as I know, they had not been exposed to %ny 
inconvenience in consequence of such refusal ; — but 
the penalties of the law might at any time have been 
exacted by the officiousness of an interested informer, 
or a wrong-headed magistrate, ^< dressed in a little 
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brief aathorHy/' As the law now stonds, the only 
declaration which the minister is required to make, 
in addition to the oaths of all^ianoe and abj oration, 
(by the latter of which he declares his abhorrence of 
that ^* monstroos and damnable doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation," and ^^ that no foreign prince, prelate or 
potentate, hath or ought to have, any authority, civil 
or ecclesiastical, within these realms,'') is simply 
that he believes in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, as usually received among Protestant 
churches, and acknowledges the same as the rule of 
his faith and practice. There are still some among us 
who decline making even this engagement ; and who 
choose rather to trust for their security to the spirit 
of the times, which is abhorrent from every species 
of legal persecution. They object to it on the 
gronnd that it amounts to an acknowledgement of the 
principle that the civil magistrate has a right to in- 
terfere in this business ; and to make the protection 
of the laws, and the privileges to which every peace- 
able citizen is entitled, dependent on a specified and 
prescribed religious profession ; — which is precisely 
the point on which the partisans of the establishment 
and the consistent asserters of the right of private 
judgment are at issue. This confidence of tbeir's 
has never yet I believe, made them ashamed of the 
times in which they live, or of the disposition of their 
neighbours ; so that with respect to this class of recu- 
sants, the present law has hitherto been, and I trust 
is destined always to continue, a dead letter. 

But by much the most important change in the 
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political condition of tlie Dissenters at large, which 
has taken place since the passing of the Toleration 
Act, is the recent repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. The general nature and tendency of these re- 
strictive laws have been already described. To all 
proposals for their abolition, it had of late years been 
a frequent reply, that they were virtually annulled in 
practice by the annual passing of a bill of indemnity 
to all those who through inadvertence^ had omitted to 
take the test during the preceding six months. This 
indemnity it had become customary to interpret in 
such a manner that it protected ail omissions of 
whatever kind ; and by being annually repeated, ano- 
ther act came into operation before the preceding one 
had expired. This however was far from being a 
sufficient protection in all cases; — it relieved the 
Dissenter from the heavy penalties to which a viola- 
tion of the Test Act rendered him liable ; — but the 
Corporation Act is not accompanied with any penal- 
ties to which it can apply ; and if a Dissenter were 
elected to any corporate office, an information being 
laid that he had not taken the sacrament within the 
required time, the Act of Indemnity would have sup. 
plied no reason why that election should not be de- 
clared null and void. But even if it were complete, 
it is quite evident that a protection depending on the 
forced and arbitrary interpretation of a statute origi- 
nally intended for a different purpose, and liable to 
be interrupted by the casual omission of the annual 
bill, or by the refusal of any one of the three branches 
of the legislature to accede to it, was very unsatisfac- 
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tory and insufScient. If the Dissenters were thus 
virtually placed on the same footing with their bre- 
thren of (he establishment, why not make them so in 
form ? No reason coald be assigned, which did not 

' resolve itself into a secret wish to keep a rod bang- 
ing over their heads, which might at any time be 
brought into active ejtercise. The only restriction 
now imposed (if it can be called by that name) is an 
engagement not to exercise the power or influence 
possessed by virtue of any official station to the pre- 
judice of the Church as by law established. A decla- 
ration to this effect the Crown is empowered, not 
required, to exact in those cases wherein it may be 

r deemed expedient. 

As far as Unitarians are more particularly con- 
cerned, the principal imperfection of the Toleration 
Act has been practically done away by what is called 
Mr. W. Smith's bill; — an honour deservedly paid to 
the distinguished senator who was mainly instrumen- 
tal in carrying it through Parliament. By this Act 
those parts of the statute against blasphemy and pro- 
faneness which applied to Unitarians have been 
repealed ; — and though it has been contended that the 
denial of the Trinity is still an offence against the 
common law, and indictable as such, yet it is not 
likely that such a procedure will ever be attempted ; 
and in fact it is not very obvious upon what grounds 
such an action can be maintained which would not 
equally affect all other classes of Dissenters. Be- 
cause the argument is that Christianity is, as it is 

r phrased, ^^ part and parcel of the law of the land ;^^ 
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the Trinity, which Unitarians deny, is part of Chris- 
tianity; — therefore Unitarians are amenable to the 
law the land. But here it is evident that the law as 
such, can know nothing of any other Christianity 
except that which is by law established ; and hence, 
whatever is opposed to any part of this, is equally an 
offence against the common law. The argument 
therefore proves too much for the purposes of the 
party which urges it. 

But this is not the place to enter into legal dis- 
cussions; and in fact we have already occupied time 
enough upon what may be called the political part of 
subject. I propose, in the next place, to consider 
more particularly some of those points in the doc- 
trine, discipline, and services of the church, which in 
a religious point of view justify, and in our opinion 
require, our separation. 



LECTURE V. 



The remarks which we have made in the preceding 
lectares on the qaestion of Nonoonformity, except in 
8o far as they have related to the Established Chorch 
as connected with the political history of the state, 
have chiefly tamed opon general principles. They 
would therefore apply equally to all attempts to place 
religion under the patronage, or rather under the con- 
troul, of the civil power, whatever might be their na- 
ture, whatever the system of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship which was thus distinguished. But it is ne» 
cessary to enter somewhat more into particulars, and 
independently of the reasons which induce us to ob- 
ject to all civil establishments, to examine those 
grounds of objection which relate peculiarly to the 
Church of England. These we shall first consider as 
they arise out of those parts of its constitution, its 
mode of worship, its discipline and doctrines, which 
are equally obnoxious to all classes of Protestant Dis« 
senters, and shall afterwards proceed to consider the 
manner in which many, if not ail, these objections are 
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agfgravated to us, by our peculiar views and situation 
as Unitarians. 

In entering upon this subject, it may be desirable 
to make one preliminary remark on the spirit and 
temper in which our examination of it onght to be 
conducted. I shall of course be under the necessity 
of finding great fault with certain ancient and vener- 
able institutions and with practices and usages gen- 
erally prevalent among the greater part of our coun- 
trymen. Now there can be no question that whenever 
any thing of a controversial nature is brought under 
our notice, the object we ought to aim at must always 
be to confine our attention to the doctrine or argu- 
ment itself, without meddling with the characters, 
motives or principles of those who are so unfortunate 
as to dilfer from us. Examine a doctrine as narrowly 
as you please ; try its merits by the standard of rea- 
son or of scripture; — trace it to its practical results 
in the inferences which may fairly be deduced from 
it. So long as you do this impartially, with an ear- 
nest desire to know the truth, you are in the right 
way; but the moment you begin to speculate on the 
personal characters of those who maintain these opi- 
nions, you are wrong. You are trenching on ano- 
ther's province, and assuming an office which yoa 
are neither authorized nor qualified to discharge. 
Canvass for example the doctrines of Popery or of 
Calvinism without scruple, but leave Papists and 
Calvinists to be judged before that tribunal to which 
alone they are amenable. This rule is so simple, so 
obvious, and withal so distinct and precise, that one 
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woold think there ooiild be no gnai difBevIfy either 
in peroeivinf^ ito proprietj, or in applying it to prao> 
tioe. It is a mle which i have always endeavoured 
to keep in view ; and I hope I have never — I am 
sure I have never intentionally — deviated from it. 

In what follows therefore be it remembered, that 
whatever disapprobation we may think it right to ex- 
press of the Charch, we have nothing to do with 
Chnrchmen. The institution may be pemicioas, in- 
jariooB to the interests of religion, <»lcalated to 
weaken its influence, to diminish the respect general- 
ly paid to its ministers ; it may have a tendency to 
encourage in these latter a worldly and secular spirit; 
and yet there may be many among them who are al- 
together free from such a spirit. These unfavourable 
influences may be counteracted by other and better 
principles. But into this, as we are not authorized 
nor called upon, so let us not studiously endeavour 
to inquire. For my own part, I make no question 
that there exist in every community upright and hon- 
ourable men ; — that in the Church of England in par- 
ticular, there are multitudes of pious, able and con- 
scientious ministers of the gospel, who are worthy 
disciples of our common Master, and who will be 
receii^ed by him with the honour which is promised 
to the good and faithful servant. But this is no 
reason why the doctrines and constitution of the 
Church itself, of which such men are the ornaments, 
should not be minutely examined. Notwithstanding 
their excellence, this may be highly objectionable ; — 
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at any rate it most stand npon its own merits. W hat 
these are, let us now proceed to inquire. 

First then, let us observe the variety of orders and 
degrees which prevail among the ministers of the 
Church, constituted as it is upon what are called 
Episcopalian principles. Not only is there a long 
gradation of titles and dignities properly ecclesiasti- 
cal, but a corresponding diversity of secular rank 
and emolument. This diversity is such, that while 
many of the poor curates are very little elevated 
above the lowest class of their hearers in respect of 
worldly accommodation, there is a graduated scale of 
ascent both in dignity and opulence, till we come to 
a level with the highest ranks in the state ; the bish- ' 
ops exalting their mitred fronts in courts and par- 
liaments, and the primate even taking precedence of 
all the nobility of the land ; giving way only to the 
princes of the blood royal. This system has of late 
years been vindicated chiefly on the ground of polit- 
ical expediency ; the constitution of the Church being 
thus adapted to the corresponding distinctions of rank 
which prevail in the state; — so that each order of 
men in the community finds among the clergy some 
with whom they can associate in a footing of equality. 
How far it is necessary to provide bishops and arch- 
bishops in order that the mighty and the noble may 
not look down with contempt on the religion first 
preached to the poor, I shall not here inquire ; be- 
cause the Episcopalian plan has commonly laid claim 
to a higher authority, and asserted more magnificent 
pretensions. The bishops profess to exercise their i 
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jarisdicstion by virtue of an munteRnpted descent 
from the apoetles; who it is said, ordahied iMshops 
in every chorcfa, from whom ibe << character^ has 
been handed down in an vnbroken soooession io thoee 
who at present sustain it. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that even if it were trae, which it is not, 
that this nnbroken tradition from the apostolic age 
to the present race of bishops coald be established 
apon good evidence, it is hot too manifest that it can 
be traced only throogh that very corrupted, schisma- 
tical and apostate Charch of Home, which they 
themselves stigmatize as Antichrist, the man of sin, 
Ac. Ac. TraJy, we wish them mnch joy of their 



Bot the fact is that the pretence is altogether on- 
foanded; because there is no reason, either from 
Scripture or from eccJesiastical history, to suppose 
that any soch constitution prevailed in the primitive 
churches. It is true indeed, that the original term 
episcopus, which has been corrupted into our modem 
title of bishop, frequently occurs in the New Testa- 
ment; but it is there invariably synonymous w'ith 
presbyter, or elder ; — at least it is to the same class 
of persons that both titles are given. Thus St. Paul, 
in the twentieth chapter of the Acts, sends from Mi- 
letus for the presbyters or elders of the church at 
Ephesns : and in the course of his very impressive 
and affectionate address be exhorts tbem to take heed 
to themselves and to the flock over which the Holy 
Spirit had made them overseers; — so our translators 
have rendered it, and very properly ; but the original 
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word is bishops. It is needless to moltiply quota* 
tions, because it is a fact which is not and cannot be 
disputed that the two names are used throughout the 
Acts and £pisties in the same sens^ and applied to 
the same persons.* In none of tiie primitive churches 
is there any trace of more than two orders or classes 
of ministers; namely bishops, (that is superintend- 
ants or eiders) and deacons ; nor have any of the 
directions given by St. Paul as to the character and 
office of a bishop the slightest reference to a suppo- 
sed functionary of a superior order, bearing rule over 
a numerous body of presbyt-ers. In the larger 
churches, such as £phesus, Corinth, Antiocb, &e. 
it appears that more than one, perhaps many Pres- 
byters were appointed ; while in smaller places it is 
not improbable, though we have no very clear evi- 
dence of the fact, that a single individual was set 
over a congregation, as is usually the case with our- 
selves. But in no in&<tance does it appear that an 
individual was elevated to a supremacy over the 
whole body of presbyters in a church; — still less 
was he empowered, according to the modern plan, 
to extend his authority over a number of distinct and 
distant churches. A church was then, strictly speak- 



* It {• earloas to observe, that by an etymological process Tery iinilar 
to that which has formed bishop oat of episcopal, the Greek word presbyter 
has been gradaaity melted down into oar word 'Spriest;*' and in both cases 
the transformation of the thing has been tally as remarkable as that of the 
name. In later times however it mast be admitted that presbyters (so call, 
ed) have shewn themselves animated by not a little of the priestly spirit ; so 
M to sfford to« maeb countenance to the well known sarcasm of Milton, 

New pregkfter i§ but old pHi$i writ Iftrfe. 
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ing, as it is very properiy, though not very coosib* 
tently, defined in the nineteenth article of the Chaich 
of £ngland, a congregation of faithful men in which 
the pare word of God is preaciied ; and the functions 
of the presbyter or bishop were never conceived io 
extend beyond the bounds of the single community 
of worshipers with whom he was personally con- 
nected. The steps by which, in a loug course of 
years a change was gradually introduced, and the 
authority of a single individual was first elevated 
above that of his fellow presb3rters, and afterwards 
extended over a larger district or diocesey form a ve- 
ry interesting and curious chapter of ecclesiastical 
history, but would be too loug for us to detail at pre- 
sent. Those who wish to pursue it further, will find 
an account of it in Priestley^s History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity, Part x., or in CampbelPs Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History. 

A church in apostolic times frequently consisted 
of the members of one family, or at least of such a 
number as could conveniently assemble in one pri- 
vate house.* St. Paul frequently speaks of the 
churches of Asia, of Galatia, &c. but bad no notion, 
1 am well persuaded, of a single church extending 
over the whole of an extensive district or country. 
As for the Church of England, considered in this its 
collective capacity, it must however be remembered, 
that the parties who really exercise power in it, and 
determine as to its doctrine, are not the Bishops and 



• Romttu zTl, 5, Colouiam ir, 1ft, PbtlMnoB S. 
F 2 
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clergy, but the king and parliament;* more espe- 
oially the king, to whom alone belongs, (after all 
that has been said about the pretended apostolic suc- 
cession) the real and substantial power of nominating 
the bishops, and from whom alone they derive the 
commission to exercise their Episcopal functions* 
They are therefore, literally and truly, in that capa- 
city, servants not of the Church, still less of Christ, 
but of the State, — creatures of the civil magistrate, 
who alone made them what they are, and who, as he 
has sometimes reminded them in sufficiently peremp- 
tory language, (1 ought to have said she, for 1 refer to 
Queen Elizabeth) can iiTimaA:^ them, if they refuse 
to do as they are bid. The present ecclesiastical 
constitution too, in all its details, was introduced 
under the auspices of the civil power, and derives 
its authority from the sanction, not of the clergy or 
the bishops, as we might suppose from the preten- 
sions sometimes set up on their behalf, but of the 
king and parliament. It was established by the Act 
of Uniformity passed in the first parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, not only without the sanction, but in spite 
of the determined opposition of the majority of the 
bishops, who, having been appointed under her Po- 
pish predecessor, were in general unfriendly even 
to the unsatisfactory and half-reformation which was 
thus carried into effect. Surely then, this cannot be 
called the Church of Christ; that is, a religious estab- 
lishment founded upon the Scriptures as the only au- 

• See Note C. 
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thentic rale of faith and practice. The Charch of 
England is a civil establishmeDt, founded upon acts 
of parliament; the only authoritative rule of what is 
to be believed and practised therein. The Book of 

' Common Prayer is as it were embodied in the Act 
of Uniformity, and has itself been described as sim- 
ply a long Act of parliament. In the Church of 
Christ he is himself the only Supreme Head; — 'Uo 

, as there is one Lord/* ''one is your Master, even 
Christ.** When there was a strife among his follow- 
ers which of them should be accounted the greatest, 
he said unto them, '' The kings of the Gentiles ex- 
ercise lordship over them, but it shall not be so 

\ among you.** Can we suppose then that it is the 
Church of Christ, or any part of it, among whose 
fundamental articles we read the following? — ''to 
the king or queen it belongeth to appoint all eccle- 
siastical persons, who have no manner of jurisdiction 
bat by and under the kiiig*s majesty; for he hath 
fall power and authority to hear and determine all 
manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to relorm and 
correct all vice, sin, error, heresy, enormities and 
abases whatsoever.** Yet such are the words of the 
Act which establishes the king*s supremacy over the 
Church of England. 

According to the constitution of this Charch, no 
person is entitled to officiate as a Christian minister 
who has not received episcopal ordination, without 
which the religious ordinances administered by him 
have, it is pretended, no real efficacy ; and hence the 

( okmI learned divine of any other Protestant comma 
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nity, if he wishes to become an English clergyman, 
most be re-ordained, a ceremony which is not requi- 
red of a Roman Catholic priest, under like circum- 
stances. The Romanists however do not return the 
complimentj for notwithstanding the alleged apos- 
tolic succession, they acknowledge no validity in 
heretical episcopal ordination; so that if a clergy- 
man of the £nglish Church is converted to the Ro- 
mish faith, he is received only as a layman, and must 
be re-ordained, if he wishes to assume the functions 
of a priest. Among us, as you well know, and I 
trust will never be disposed to forget, the only valid 
ordination is the free choice of a christian congrega- 
tion. Any man who is duly qualified for the office 
has a right to exercise it in whatever society is desir- 
ous of the benefit of his services, without asking the 
permission of any human authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. In the £nglish Church, the bishop alone 
can grant this ordination, because the inferior clergy 
are strictly speaking only his curates; — he is nomi- 
nally the pastor of his whole diocese, and is consi- 
dered as responsible ift>t only for all the clergy, but 
for all the individuals contained in it. As they are 
ordained by the bishop to the clerical office in gene- 
ral, so their appointment to any particular charge or 
cure commonly proceeds from an authority altogether 
distinct from that of the congregation or church in 
which they are to officiate; generally that of some great 
man, who avails himself of this mode to provide for 
his dependents or for the younger members of his own 
family, (whom the system of primogeniture naturally 
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leads him to endeavoar to maintain by qoartering 
tbem npon the pablic) or perhaps the crown, whose 
power in this way is too generally exercised by its 
ministers for the purpose of strengthening their own 
political interest. 

As the parochial clergy, agreeably to what has 
already been stated, are, properly speaking, only the 
bisbop*s curates, appointed to look after those parts 
of bis flock which he cannot superintend himself in 
person, it might be expected that he would have 
something to say in their nomination ;— and so he has 
in respect of those of whom be is the regular patron ; 
but as to all the rest, the patron may present whom 
be pleases ; and if the candidate is willing to subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles, the bishop (except in a few 
very rare cases) has no more power to object than 
the congregation, who according to our notions 
would seem to be the only party really concerned in 
the transaction. The consequences of this system 
are too general and notorious to require pointing 
oat. . Clergymen are often appointed who are far 
from being properly qualified, for the sake of family 
connexion, party interest, or almost any other consi- 
deration, rather than a concern for the spiritual wel* 
Care of the congregation to be placed under their 
charge. To us, who are less alive to the blessings of 
an alliance between Church and State, it seems diffi« 
cult to comprehend the right of one person to impose 
a minister upon others, which we are apt to regard 
as no less an impertinent interference in altairs that 
do not belong to him, than if he were to dietate what 
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lawyer or physician we should employ. Nay, if 
there be a difference, it would seem that this sort of 
imposition in the former case is more unreasonable 
than in the latter, inasmuch as the interests of the sonl 
are so much more important than the health of the 
body, or the security of person and property. That 
the system of popular election in use among the 
greater part of Pissenters is liable to be abused, and 
is sometimes attended by unpleasant contentions and 
divisions, must be granted ; — and I am far from 
thinking that the maintenance of our Christian liberty 
in this respect is at all inconsistent with the intro- 
duction of many improvements in the mode in which 
it is frequently exercised. But still, even as things 
are managed among us at present, the cases referred 
to are probably the exceptions, and not the rule, and 
are in general by much the less evil of the two. 

Again, the bishops themselves are indeed nomi- 
nally elected by the clergy or chapter of the cathe- 
dral ; but in reality, as every one knows, are appointed 
by the crown ; — and by the great inequality in the 
revenues and dignity of different sees, and the sys- 
tem of frequent translations, the whole order are in 
general pretty successfully retained in political sub- 
serviency. The seats which are allotted to the 
bishops in the house of lords, as they furnish the 
principal temptation to this abuse, so they are the 
frequent occasion of withdrawing them from their 
more appropriate duties, and of bringing both them 
and their church into a state of collision with the 
ieelings and opinions of the public, to an extent for 
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which no advantage sapposed to be derived from the 
influence thus exercised over the proceedings of the 

, legislature can compensate. The bishops (or rather 
in general certain laymen in their name, and by vir- 

' tue of their authority) hold courts in their respective 
cathedrals, where they exercise a jurisdiction over 
wills, marriages, and various other matters not rela- 
ting to religion, according to principles not always 
very consistent with the free spirit of the British con. 
stitntion. In his character of pastor of his whole 
diocese, the bishop administers the rite of confirma- 
tion, upon which I shall have occasion to make some 
remarks shortly, in considering the objections which 

' Dissenters in general urge against the forms of wor- 
ship an(i discipline adopted by the Church. To this 
subject we now proceed. 

In comparing the form of public worship, and the 
mode oi administering other religious ordinances in 
the Church and among ourselves, I need not remind 
yon of the most marked and leading point of differ- 
ence, namely, that whereas nearly all the Dissenters 
practise what is called /ree prayer, either extemporary 
or precomposed, — the minister however in both cases 
being always at liberty to use such expressions as he 
thinks proper, and to adapt his services to the exigen« 
cies or peculiarities of the occasion, — ^tbe Church 
uses a liturgy, or printed form, which is imposed up- 
on all her ministers — which is the same at. all times 
and in all places— -which has been the same, with the 
exception of a very few trifling alterations, for the 
last 270 years, and which there seems no present dis# 
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position to submit to any course of revisal or 
improvement. Into the general question of the com- 
parative merits of a liturgy, such as that of the Church 
of £ngland, and the use of free prayer, according to 
either of the modes in which it is practised among 
Dissenters, we shall take another opportunity of en- 
tering more at length; — at present I may observe, 
that it seems to me to be in some measure, though by 
no means entirely, a question of taste and feeling, 
with respect to which great diversities may arise 
from the accidents, as I may call them, of education. 
A person who has all his life been accustomed to the 
use of a prayer book, finds it difficult, as a most en- 
lightened, excellent and pious Unitarian churchman* 
once expressed it ** to hear, judge and pray at the same 
time.**' A Dissenter on the other hand, accustomed 
to the variety and appropriateness to the occasion 
attainable in free prayer, is annoyed at the vague 
generality unavoidable in a liturgy, as well as at the 
continual, and apparently almost mechanical repetition 
of the same invariable forms. 

These, as I have said, are to a certain extent mat- 
ters of feeling and of taste, which arise in a gre^t 
measure from diversities of habit and association. 
It cannot be denied that there are advantages in a 
liturgy, if well and judiciously composed, and also 
that there are in the Book of Common Prayer many 



* The late excellent Mr. Taylevr ef Sbrewsbory ; an Intimate friend and 
Mrrespondent of Priestley and or Llndaey. 8ee Belsbam's Memoirs of 
Lindsey, p. 138 See also the dedication to Priestley's Letters to a Pbiloso- 
fftlcul Unbelierar. 
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passages of very great excellence, which have evi- 
dently flowed from a truly pioas and devotional spirit 
in their authors. These advantages however, of a 
liturgy in genera), seem to me to be overbalanced 
by its inconveniences ; and with respect to that of the 
Church of England in particular, the commendation 
justly bestowed on detached passages, must be mate- 
rially let down when it is proposed to extend it to 
the whole performance. I am not here speaking of 
the continual reference to disputed points of doc- 
trine, which, to a serious and conscientious Unitarian" 
more especially, must always make it offensive, but 
of the form and composition of the service in itself. 
The method appears irregular and confused; the 
several prayers, collects, &c. being arranged without 
any apparent order or connexion. It abounds in 
vain and useless repetitions ; while on the other hand 
it is defective ; the confessions, petitions and thanks- 
givings being much too gei{eral : which is indeed the 
unavoidable consequence, when a single service is 
required to be used without change or addition at all 
times and on all occasions. Though in the lapse of 
centuries the English language has of course under- 
gone considerable changes, yet in consequence of the 
pertinacious resistance to every alteration however 
reasonable, which has at all times distinguished the 
clergy, many expressions are still retained, which 
may perhaps have b€>en originally suitable, but are now 
become obsolete, unintelligible, inappropriate, oreven 
ludicrous. Its admirers however, have been so accus- 
tomed all their lives to speak and hear of it under all the 
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forms ftBd Viittietiesef commendatiou, as^our exeeUent 
litargy/ *our beautiful liturgy,^ *oar venerable litar- 
g^,* &c, that these blemishes, however obvioas to the 
impartial spectator, who passes by and beholds their 
devotions, are by them overlooked, or even altogether 
nnperceived. Sach is the power of long continued 
habit. 

In short I have never been able to acquiesce in the 
praises lavished upon this form of prayer. The in* 
jadicions selection of the lessons, appointed by an 
inflexible rule for particular days ; — the multiplicity 
of short prayers; — the immoderate length of the 
whole ;— the reading of the Psalms straight through 
from beginning to end, without omitting even Ihe 
imprecations which are offensive and shocking to a 
christian ear ; — the mode of this reading, in alternate 
verses by the minister and people, or rather by the 
minister and the clerk, so as often to destroy or per- 
vert the sense ;*— these, and many other things, are 
far from presenting to my mind the idea of that 
perfection which some have ascribed to the liturgy of 
the Anglican chnrch. 



• See Note IK 



LECTURE VI 



An ingenious writer has somewhere asserted, that 
there was no doctrine or proposition so false or ab- 
surd, but he would undertake to make a man believe 
it, if he were only permitted to affirm it in bis hear- 
ing once every day without contradiction. The ai« 
leged superior excellence and even perfection of the 
Book of Common Prayer seems to me to be one of 
those positions, the extensive prevalence of which 
among a large class of the christian commonity, can 
be accounted for only on this principle. From their 
earliest childhood, it has been studiously associated 
with all their ideas of reverence and authority; — they 
never hear it mentioned by those whom they are ao- 
casfomed to regard as wise after the flesh, in any 
other terms than those of unmixed veneration; — as 
long as they can remember, it has furnished the ap« 
proved expression of their own devotional feelings; 
and they never hear a doubt insinuated of its match- 
less beauties. Hence it never occurs to them to 
search in It for spot or wrinkle, or any sach thing ; 
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and I am mistaken, if there are not many charcbmen 
in whose estimation it occupies a place of practical 
authority little Inferior to that of Holy Scripture it- 
self. I have already hinted at several circumstan- 
ces which 1 am inclined to think must lead a candid 
and impartial person to reduce this exaggerated esti- 
mate of its merits. I shall now enter somewhat 
more into particulars ; and avoiding:, as much as the 
nature of the subject and of the discussion will per- 
mit, all invidious comparisons, and such minute crit- 
icisms as might wear the appearance of captiousness, 
shall proceed to point out some of those parts of the 
service of the Church of £ngland which most Dis* 
senters agree in considering as objectionable. 

I propose accordingly, in the first place, to confine 
myself to such topics as have no relation to our pe- 
coliar opinions, or to the additional objections which 
must necessarily present themselves to us as Unita- 
rians; — but I shall begin nevertheless, wilh one point 
which though it has a refen nee to the Trinitarian 
controversy, is yet, 1 think, very deservedly excep- 
ted against by many both in and out of the Chnrch, 
who do not find fault with the doctrine itself, but 
who justly think that however erroneous they may 
deem bis opinions, it does not belong to them to 
judge another's servant. I refer to the celebrated 
creed, commonly called the creed of St. Athanasias, 
though it is well known not to have been the pro- 
duction of that noted controversialist, but of Vigilius 
Tapsensis, a Latin writer, who lived more than a cen- 
tury after his time; and in fact, it is far from express- 
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ing the opinions which the genuine writings of Atha- 
nasias prove him to have held. This extraordinary 
composition is directed by the ritaaiof the English 
Church, to be ^^saag or said'' — thirteen times every 
year in the public service ; and though some of those 
who have occupied her most distinguished stations 
have wished themselves '< well rid of it/' though 
some of the clergy have ventured at their peril to 
disregard the injunction of the Rubric which requires 
its use, and many are shrewdly suspected to be far 
from believing even in the doctrinal, much less in the 
damnatory, clauses, — yet no relaxation has hitherto 
been obtained, nor have we the smallest apparent 
reason to expect any, in the rigour with which its 
observance continues to be exacted. 

It is in fact, 1 apprehend, indisputable, that many 
of the most distinguished of the clergy are departed 
from the strictness of what is thus miscalled the Atha- 
nasian doctrine ; and that many more by no means think 
the b<*lief of it absolutely and indispensably necessary 
to salvation. W hen we find such men therefore thir- 
teen times in every year, most solemnly declaring in 
the presence of Almighty God, that whosoever will be 
saved, it is necessary that he hold this Catholic faith ; 
and peremptorily denouncing eternal damnation on all 
who do not believe it, that is, invoking eternal damna- 
tion upon themselves; — what must be our inference? 
Or can it be any other, than that in this the most grave 
and solemn duty in which a man and a christian can 
be engaged, they are guilty of the most degrading 
hypocrisy, giving their testimony to a lie ? Let as 

o2 
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it^noogh totay with St. Paul, ^^U tbon shftlt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, aud shall 
beiiere in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved /^ 

But the most singular circumstance attendant on 
the use of this creed in the public service of the 
Church, is not its illiberality and intolerance but its 
inconsistency with other parts of that ritual itself. 
Thus in the burial service, the minister is instructed 
to declare that Almighty God of his great mercy hath 
taken unto himself the soul of our dear brother; — he 
gives God hearty thanks that he hath been pleased to 
deliver him out of the miseries of this sinful world, 
and he prays that when we ourselves fehall depart out 
of this life, we may rest in Christ, as our hope is that 
this our brother doth. Now let it be remembered, 
that in the use of this form the minister has no option 
or discretion, and has no power to refuse it, — nay, 
he would expose himself to heavy penalties by refu- 
sing it, except in the cases of those who die unbap- 
tized, of self-murderers, and of those who die under 
the sentence of the greater excommunication. So 
that in all other cases it must of necessity be used ; 
and the consequence is, that the words I have just quo- 
ted are indiscrimiuately recited, not only over the 
remains of the most abandoned and profligate wretch, 
who has notoriously been cut off in a course of open 
wickedness and impiety, but, what is perhaps even 
more extraordinary, over those who, because they do 
not hold the Catholic faith concerning the Trinity, 
have been openly denounced in the solemn ceremo- 
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nials of pafolic worship, as withoat all doubt destined 
to perisli everlastingly! So far from assenting to 
this creed, a man may ba%^e been occupied all bis life 
in publicly exposing and protesting against its un- 
christian spirit, its absurdity and prot'aneness, and 
yet bis remains shall be deposited in consecrated 
ground * in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life/ 

Much has been said of the beauty and impress! veness 
of this service ; and certainly the ninetieth Psalm, 
and the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, which form the greater part of it, are very 
impressive and sublime compositions ; — but with res* 
pect to these, the only merit is that of selection ; and 
a Unitarian can scarcely attend to the striking des- 
cription of him ^^ who shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God even the Father, and who shall himself be subject 
to Him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all,'' without asking himself, how is this to 
be reconciled with many other things which 1 read in 
this book ? 

Among the minor objections to the burial service 
may be mentioned one which applies indeed to this in 
common with all the other offices of the Church, and 
which, though not an inseparable, is the natural and 
ordinary attendant upon a public liturgy ; 1 mean its 
fixed and invariable form. Over an infant, an idiot, 
a worldly minded hypocrite, a profligate scoundrel, 
a professed atheist, or the wisest and best of man* 
kind, the same identical words are pronounced| 
without the liberty of aiteringy omitting or adding a 
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syllable. It may be true, that if one form is always 
to be used, it must of necessity be of a general, and 
somewhat vagae and indefinite character; dwelling 
chiefly upon those points in which the great mass of 
mankind are pretty nearly alike, and adapted accord- 
ingly to a sort of general average; — and I do not 
deny that in the great majority of cases, a service 
constructed upon this principle may be the most suit- 
able. But surely it must be admitted that cases fre- 
quently occur in which such a generalized form is 
exceedingly inappropriate, and some at least in which 
the distinguished or amiable qualities of the deceased 
call for some little notice, or when the deeply aifected 
feelings of the attendants, or perhaps of the officiating 
minister himself, seem almost to require the natural 
vent of a few expressions suggested by the occasion. 
The same remark may be applied to the form of 
baptism ; which in like manner, ad mi Is of no variety 
or power of adaptation to peculiar circumstances, 
though these circumstances are susceptible of almost 
infinite diversity. I grant indeed, that the spiritual 
state and character of the infant is in all cases pretty 
nearly alike ;~ but the same thing cannot be said of 
the parents, to whom, if there be any thing rational 
in the service at all, whatever it contains that is 
practical, edifying or impressive, must, in the first 
instance at least, be addressed. The power, when- 
ever he thinks proper to avail himself of it, of adapt- 
ing his services to the peculiar circumstances of the 
parties, and, instead of putting his friends off with 
the vulgar coin that passes carrent with all the world, 
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presenting them with a medal prepared and struck 
expressly for the occasion, is a privilege which no 
Dissenting minister would willingly exchange for 
any one unaccommodating, unchangeable form, how- 
ever excellent it might be in itself. 

I have said that the practical effect of the service 
of infant baptism must consist in the impression it 
produces upon the parents ; forgetting that this office, 
as it is performed in the Church of England, is one 
in which the parents have no concern whatever, no 
part of it being addressed to them, or implying in any 
manner even their presence at the ceremony. To such 
a length is this carried, that it is expressly ordered, 
that no parent shal be urged to be present at his 
child's baptism, nor be permitted to answer as godfa- 
ther for his own child. For this practice, as ob- 
served at present in (he Established Church, I have 
never been able to meet, I do not say with a satis- 
factory, but with an intelligible explanation. If 
the office of the sponsors be one which imposes any 
duty or responsibility, implying that any thing is 
to be done on their part to promote the accomplish- 
ment of that which, in words at least, they profess to 
promise on the part of the infant, what imaginable 
reason can be given for imposing this duty upon those 
who in many, if not in most cases, have no peculiar 
opportunities or advantages for its performance, while 
those are positively excluded who are called upon by 
nature and affection to undertake it, and who alone 
have peculiar and constant facilities for this purpose ? 

At an early period in the history of the Christian 
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cburcb, spoasorij were admitted to appear for the 
parents on particular occasions; as in times of perse, 
cation when thej were obliged to fly, or in case of 
the death of the parents. In this latter case, there 
is an obvious propriety in a service by which those 
who had been induced from relationship, affection or 
other circumstances, to take charge of an infant de- 
prived of its natural protectors, should be reminded of 
the serious duty which they had imposed on themselves 
towards a child of God, a candidate for admission into 
the school of Christ, and an heir of immortality. Here 
however you will at once perceive that the sponsors 
are the representatives not of the infant, but of the 
parents, whose character and duties they have assam(>d. 
You will perceive too, that such cases, though they 
may occur, must in general be exceedingly rare. The 
truth however is, that this relation of sponsors is not 
nsually considered at present as imposing any serious 
religious or moral responsibility. An exhortation is 
indeed addressed to them at the close of the service, 
to see that the child is duly taught the Lord's prayer, 
the ten Commandments, the Creed, and all other 
things which a christian ought to know and believe 
in order to his souKs health; — but in the promises or 
engagements which they themselves express, the very 
form of the service shews that they are nothing more 
than the representatives of the child, which, by reason 
of its tender age, cannot express them for itself. And 
as for the duties they are exhorted to attend to,— 1 have 
not many opportunities of personal knowledge, bat 
the prevalent manners and customs of the world are 
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oertainly very oDisieading, if, in point of fact, they 
often do perform, or ever intend to perform them. 
The mode in which the questions are pot in form to 
the child, and the answers retarned by the sponsors 
as if they proceeded in reality from him, as though he 
could in reality renounce the devil and all his works, 
and believe all that he is called upon to believe, 
(am<Nig the rest, that our Saviour descended into hell) 
seemsto us abundantly ridiculous; but such is the eff- 
ect of education and of long continued habit, that to 
those who have been brought up in that way, these 
things do not, I suppose, appear in the same light. 

The doctrinal points introduced in the baptismal 
■ervioe are such as appear to the majority of Dissent- 
ers extremely objectionable, and so destitute of au- 
thority from Scripture, that we cannot be much sur- 
prised to find that many persons, disgusted at the idle 
superstitions, and the corrupt notions of the nature and 
efficacy of Christian ordinances, which, as common- 
ly represented, it has certainly a tendency to encou- 
rage, have been induced to question its authority and 
expediency, and consequently to decline its use al- 
together. Ood is thanked for having *« regenerated 
the child by his Holy Spirit/' The water is called the 
•< laver of regeneration,'* by which the child, being 
bom in original sin, and in the wrath of God, is le- 
eeived into the number of the children of God, and 
heirs of everlasting life. In conformity with ikme 
notions of its efficacy, much of the formality of the 
service is dispensed with in the case of an infant not 
expected to live; and the cereaony of what is called 
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cktittiitm tarial it denied to such as die nnbaptixed ; 
it being supposed I presome, that the faint of original 
sin remaining opon them in ail its first offi^usiveness, 
their remains cannot be permitted to repose along with 
those of the r^enerate. The water having been 
poured npon the infant in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, he is declared to 
be fiov and not before, a partaker in the benefits of 
the death of Christ Accordingly in the catfschism, 
the child is taaght to say of his baptism, *^ wherein I 
was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaveu,^^ a sentiment 
as dangerous as it is unreasonable and unscriptural. 
And in a note at the conclusion of the service, we 
are informed, ^* It is certain from God^s word, that 
children which are baptized^ dying before they com- 
mit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved/* In what 
part of God's word the ground of this certainty is 
found, it may not be so easy to determine ; but what 
are we to think of the reasonableness of imagining 
that the salvation of a child depends on the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of water, and on the mystical sign 
of the cross marked over its face,' by a man who has 
received what is called a regular episcopal ordina- 
tion ? Who can seriously persuade himself that such 
an unmeaning ceremony as this, or any other cere- 
mony performed or disregarded by man, is to make 
such a momentous diiference in the eternal prospects 
of a rational creature of God? For my own part, I 
could never be so presumptuous as to suppose that it 
was left to me to mend God^s work, and to convert a 
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child of wrath into an heir of righteousness. I have 
never been able to conceive that it was in my power to 
make any alteration in the present state or condition, 
or in the fatare prospects of an inftuit ; that I coald 
take by proxy any of its vows, or lay it under any fan- 
cied obligations by which it was not eqaally bound 
before, and by which it would not have been eqaally 
bound, though no such ceremony had ever been per* 
formed. Indeed, as you well know, I have never pre- 
tended to do any thing in this service of infant baptism 
under the supposed character o[ a priest, though I have 
great pleasure in accepting the invitation to appear 
in the character of an affectionate and faithful friend, 
desirous to improve the opportunity of suggesting to 
the minds both of the parents and of others who may 
be present, such reflections naturally arising out of 
so interesting an occasion, as may be useful to direct 
their future conduct. I aspire not to any peculiar 
character or exclusive privilege, in consequence of 
which I might be entitled to do any thing which 
every other person with equal qualifications has not 
the same right to do, or may not do with equal effect. 
Pretensions like these, by whomsoever they may be 
advanced, you, I trust will always be prepared to 
resist; for they are equally inconsistent with your 
character as Protestant Dissenters, and with that 
liberty in which Christ has made you free. 

Intimately connected with the office of infant bap- 
tism as conducted in the Church, is that which is 
called confirmation. This is a natural consequence 
of the employment of sponsors, but is altogether 
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without authority from Scripture. We are told in- 
deed that Paul went through Syria and Ciiicia, eon- 
firming the churches ; but the analogy between this 
apostolic journey and a modern visitation, is very 
remote. The apostle had not long before carried the 
gospel message for the first time into these regions, 
and had organized a number of christian societies, 
composed partly of Jews, but in a great measure of 
those who had been brought at once into the daylight 
of gospel truth from the midnight darkness of hea- 
then idolatry. What more natural then, than that it 
should be represented as the object and eifect of his 
second visit to confirm the churches which had before 
been raised ? This accordingly, we find him labouring 
to accomplish, by quelling party divisions between the 
diiiferent classes of believers, — by removing doubts, 
by administering advice, reproof, encouragement, — 
above all, by exercising the exclusive privilege of an 
apostle, in dispensing those spiritual gifts which were 
to furnish the evidence of their divine commission, 
and to facilitate the rapid and extensive diffusion of the 
gospel. But this was a sort of confirmation depending 
upon the apostolic character, which could not from its 
natu re be a permanent office in the church . We look 
in vain for any thing bearing the slightest resemblance 
to the modern episcopal function so denominated. 

Since however godfathers and godmothers have 
promised various things in the name and on the be- 
half of the child, it is thought necessary that when he 
comes to be of an age to answer for himself, he should 
take these vows upon him by his own act and deed. 
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With this view young persons are assembled in great 
numbers to be confirmed^ as it is called, by the bishop. 
It being ascertained that they can repeat the Lord^s 
prayer, the Apostie^s Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
and the answers in the short Catechism, the bishop, 
on their declaring that they renew the solemn vow 
and promise which was made for them at their bap- 
tism, proceeds to declare- that God hath vouchsafed 
to regenerate these his servants by water and the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and hath given unto them forgiveness of 
all their sins. He then lays his hand upon the head 
of each individual, certifying him by that sign of 
God^s favour and gracious goodness to him. Bat 
how can the bishop, by ascertaining, (or rather by 
being informed, for the numbers are commonly so 
great that a personal examination would be altogether 
impracticable) that a young person can fulfil these 
few trifling conditions, take upon himself to affirm 
that his sins are ail forgiven? ^^ Who can forgive 
sins but God only?^^ — When the Pharisees asked 
this question, our Lord vindicated himself from the 
charge of blasphemy by working a miracle. Let the 
bishop do the same, and we will acquit him (we will 
not use the harsh word blasphemy, but) of presump- 
tion. Is the acquisition of this petty amount of 
religious knowledge a criterion of the formation of 
religious affections, or a proof that the heart is right 
with God ? Let us remember who it was that said, 
*' Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he tliat 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.^- 
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If there most be a confirmation, and a transferenod 
of the baptismal vows from the sponsors to the child, 
now able to answer for himself, why leave this office 
in the hands of the bishop ? The parochial clergy- 
man might be supposed to know something more of 
the individual character of his catechumens, and 
would be able to select his own time for admitting 
them, according as he perceived that their religious 
attainments had arrived at the degree of maturity 
which rendered them suitable objects of the service. 
To suppose that the imposition of the priest^s hands 
will administer less effectual confirmation than those 
of the bishop is idle superstition. 

There is but too much reason to believe this ser-* 
vice is gone through by many as a mere unmeaning 
formality; but if they really attended to its nature 
and the true amount of what the bishop says and does 
on the occasion, it might naturally be expected to 
have a most dangerous tendency. Surely, when a 
person is told in this formal and solemn way, and 
that by a man whom the constitution of his church 
teaches him to reverence, as specially commissioned 
for this purpose with authority communicated by an 
uninterrupted tradition from the apostles, that God 
hath forgiven all his sins, that he is regenerated and 
made a child of God, it is natural that he should be« 
lieve what is said ; — and if so, I should fear the result 
would be, that many would consider the continuance 
in sin as almost a matter of indifference. If it be 
thought necessary, (and certainly, when they are truly 
competent and prepared to do it, it is very desirable) 
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that yoang persons shoald make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ, and their determination to be 
his true and faithful disciples, our Lord hath himself 
pointed out by his own ordinance the proper and 
suitable way of doing this. We Dissenters are con- 
tent to receive the institutions of our Saviour as he 
left them. I wish J could add, that sensible of the true 
nature and intention of this sacred ordinance, and 
duly valuing the opportunity it affords for making a 
public and express profession of our christian faith, 
we were uniformly desirous to encourage our younger 
members, as soon as they arrive at an age to think 
and act for themselves, to give this solemn pledge of 
their determination to conduct themselves in ail things 
as becometh those who have been brought up in the 
school of Christ, by appearing at the Lord^s table, 
and partaking in that cheerful and sociai rite which 
he hath appointed expressly as a memorial of himself. 
Herein it may be thought we do not sufficiently ma- 
nifest our consistency. Having rejected tiie ordi- 
nances of men, we might be expected to shew so 
mnch the greater regard to the pure law of Christ. 
It seems to me that every one who calls himself a 
disciple of Christ is in duty bound to make this pro* 
fesslon of faith in and obedience towards him, and 
if we do so in sincerity, with the the sentiments, dis- 
positicms and views becoming those who really sos- 
tain the character we thus profess to assume, we shall 
not ezperlenee the want of any other oonfirmation. 
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LECTURE VIL 



The objections which as Dissenters we feel against 
the prescribed service of the Church of England, are 
founded partly on the character of a liturgy as distin- 
guished from free prayer in general, and partly on the 
peculiar character of that service as distinguished from 
other liturgies. The mere abstract question, as to the 
comparative advantages of a liturgy and of free prayer, 
as we have already observed, is to a certain degree a 
question of taste, in which no religious principle of 
importance is involved ; provided only that a religious 
society or its minister is at liberty to use a discretion- 
ary power in adding to or deviating from it, as peculiar 
circumstances may seem to them to require. Even then 
however, it may well be doubted whether the advan- 
tages are sufficient to counterbalance the inconveni- 
ences. To be frequently departing from the stated 
form would evidently be undesirable, and inconsistent 
with the objects of uniformity and regularity, which 
it is proposed] to obtain by the introduction of aliturgy ; 
and it seems impossible to adapt a single form to all 
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the purposes of prayer, and all the variety of subjects 
which it is important to introduce into the public ser- 
vice, without either extending it to a very inconveni- 
ent length, or so abridging many particular portions 
as to render them very meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Both of these objections, we think, may be adduced 
against the public forms of the Church of England. 
It appears to us next to impossible to introduce into 
any one service of whatever length, as minute and 
full a reference as could be wished, to all the occa- 
sions and purposes of public prayer ; and therefore, 
instead of aiming at an object which seems unattain- 
able, we prefer dwelling more fully and particularly 
on some topics on one occasion, and on others at 
another ; by which means a greater variety, and as 
we think, a greater impressiveness and interest, is 
given to the service. 

It is objected indeed to this variety, that the con- 
gregation, not being prepared beforehand, and not 
knowing to what particular subject of prayer their 
attention is chiefly to be directed, are required to 
exercise the different and almost incompatible duties 
of judging and praying at the same time. When a 
sentence which they never heard before is being pro- 
nounced by the minister, they cannot know, it is 
said, until it is completed, whether it is of such a 
nature that they can subscribe to it and adopt it as 
their own; and before they can do this, their attention 
is necessarily carried forward on to something else. 

While it is granted that there is some little found- 
ation for this objection, it is still contended, that 
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itt the extent to which it is o£tea urged, the diffiepUy 
is very greatly exaggerated. In the first place, it 
most be remembered) that the objects of prayer^ 
thoogh varioos, and too extensive to be all introduced 
into a single service, are yet so far limited, that in 
their general nature they can scarcely fail to foe all 
fiimiliar to every one who is accustomed to a regular 
attendance upon public worship, and especially when 
he habitually listens (as is the case with the great ma* 
jority of serious worshipers) to these services as 
statedly cond acted by the same minister. It must foe 
recollected too, that the language in ^hich devotion- 
al sentiments are usually expressed, though varying 
of course, according to the different tastes and habits 
of those who conduct the public service, has yet a con- 
siderable degree of uniformity, inasmach as it is in a 
great measure founded on the pure and simple, bat 
yet elevated and impressive language of the sacred 
writers. These have naturally formed a sort o£ stan- 
dard of devotional taste and expression, with which 
it is presumed that no sincere and jodicious attendanit 
npon public worship can iaii to be intimately accfoaiiit- 
ed. At the same time, I am prepared to acknow- 
ledge that there is a danger attendant upon the ex- 
clusive use of free prayer. The hearers, habitually 
regarding the prayers which they listen to, as the 
composition of the minister, ace apt to assume the 
character of judges and critics, and sometimes exer- 
cise these functions in estimating his performances in 
this part of his publio ministrations in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent, as it is not fierhaps an- 
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reasonable that tliey sboald do, with reapeot to his 
preaching. Henoe they are in danger of forgetting 
to apply and adopt the prayers for themselves, of 
Cooing to a place of worship not to pray bat to hear 
another man pray.* 

I freely grant that the danger here described does 
exist ; and I am not prepared to afiBrm that there are 
not many regular attendants on this mode of con* 
dacting public worship, who occasionally commit this 
very serious mistake. But, on the other hand, speak- 
ing for myself, I am afraid that if I were in the habit, 
either of conducting the public service according to a 
fixed and invariable form, or of attending upon it when 
so conducted by others, it would be in great danger 
of degenerating into a mere routine, which would be 
gone through as a mechanical duty, without producing 
much impression upon the understanding, and still 
less upon the heart. I do not pretend to say that 
this is the fact with any large portion of the hearers 
of the Common Prayer, because I have not had the 
opportunity of making such observations as would 
entitle me to express an opinion on ihe subject ;— I 
therefore content myself with stating what I fear 
would be the effect of such a procedure upon my own 
mind and feelings. 

00 far however, we have compared the two methods 
npon the most favourable supposition ;^nanely, that 
the use of a liturgy is accompanied with the power 

• Sm the Comparative AdfanUget of PrMoribod Forau ud of Pra» 
f nytr in Pvblle Worship f ery ably sUtcd in • Sciaoo prtMbod btforo « 
BlMtlof of MinUtort by Dr. h P» Smitb. 
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of altering or of adding as circumstances shall render 
expedient. Bat it is needless to say that sach is not 
the case with the service of the Church of England. 
This is invariably the same, from one year and from 
one century to another ; it is the same on all occasions, 
in all parts of the country and of the world, whatever 
may be the condition, character or circumstances of 
the congregation. Nor has the officiating minister, 
however elevated his station in the church, the privi- 
lege of adding or omitting a syllable, however ur- 
gently the case may seem to require it. Thus for 
example, I believe that not even the Primate of all 
England, the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, would 
be entitled at his own discretion to do what we have 
been doing to-day, and what I make no doubt that 
every congregation of Dissenters in England have 
been doing, iu offering up oar united prayers to hea- 
ven for the restoration to health of our afflicted sove- 
reign.* But the proper authorities, with a supine- 
ness and inattention to the public exigency which 
seems very unaccountable, have not yet thought fit to 
stir in the business ; and no public form has hitherto 
been put forth, according to which tbe supplications of 
millions of loyal subjects may be legally addressed to 
the throne of grace, or those sentiments may find vent 
to which at the present period every one is doubtless 
most anxious to give utterance. 



* May, 1830;— when his late Majesty George IV. had been already more 
than a month alarmingly indisposed, and when the delay in prescribing 
liie form of supplication nsnal on sneh oocaaions was becoming the snbjcf.t 
of general conversation and complaint. 
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1 remember being forcibly struck with a remark- 
able example of the awkwardness of this unbending 
uniformity in the public services of the Church, on 
the day of the Princess Charlotte^s funeral. On that 
day, when the feelings of the whole nation were 
excited by the mournful occasion to a degree never 
witnessed before or since, it might surely have been 
expected that the people would be brought together 
to unite in the language of humiliation, — that the 
universally prevalent emotion would have been at 
once expressed and sanctified by the solemn offering 
of devout resignation to the inscrutable will of Him 
who gave and who had taken away, and to whose dis- 
pensations at such periods it becomes communities as 
well as individuals meekly to submit. But it was 
the nineteenth day of the month ; and it so happens 
that the psalms which are read in due course in the 
evening service on that day are chiefly thanksgiving 
psalms, — songs of joyful praise, and that more espe- 
cially for national blessings, on account of which all 
lands are called upon to come before the Lord with 
gladness, to make a joyful noise to him with trumpet 
and with shawms. At such a time, this most inappro- 
priate selection grated one^s feelings to a degree which 
it is impossible to express ; but not even the Arch- 
bishop of York, who was present in York Minster 
where I happened to witness the service, would have 
had authority to supersede the psalms appointed for 
the day of the month, and to substitute in their place 
others better adapted for the occasion. Such exhibi- 
tions as these are enough to make us Dissenters 
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rejoice in our liberty. We are tfaankfnl that we do 
not find it necessary to wait for permission from any 
bnman authority, in order to introdace, in the devo- 
tional exercises of the house of God, whatever senti- 
ments we are desirous to express, in whatever 
language appears to us to be suited to that purpose. 
The repeated use of the Lord*s Prayer, (which 
always occurs four times, frequently five, and which 
may, if I mistake not, occur not fewer than, seven 
times in the course of one morning*<; service,) and its 
introduction, not only in the order of morning and 
evening prayer, but in all the various occasional 
forms, with the peculiar object of which it seems to 
have no conceivable connexion, is to be vindicated up. 
on no principles of propriety or expediency that I can 
understand. To the occasional use of this form in 
the public service I am far from objecting, and do 
not hesitate to employ it accordingly; but I can see 
no reason to believe that the use of these precise 
words was prescribed as a duty to all the disciples in 
every age. When we observe that St. Matthew does 
not represent our Lord as directing his disciples to 
use these words, but to pray after this manner, — that 
the prayer itself, as reported by St. Luke, dilfers 
materially from that given by St. Matthew,* and both 
of them from the form actually employed in our 
churches, — nnd that there are no indications of its in- 
troduction as a form in the Acts or Epistles, there 
seems little ground for supposing that it was intended 

• The difference is stiU more remarkabto If we adopt the amended test 
of Orietbaeb. 
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to be so ased. The distinction adopted in the Charch 
of Seotland, where the Lord^s Prayer is recommended 
to be used as a model, and not as a form, appears to 
me to be coantenanced both by the tenor of the peti- 
tions themselves, and by the manner in which its use 
is prescribed by onr Lord. The manner in which it 
is introduced on such a variety of occasions in the 
Book of Common Prayer, is apt to remind us of the 
caution against vain repetitions. (Matt. vi. 7.) 

Nor can we think that this caution has been so 
much attended to as could have been wished by those 
who appointed the number and variety of the state 
prayers which occur in different parts of the service* 
That a single opportunity should be taken of direct- 
ing the attention to these subjects during each assem- 
bling of the congregation for worship, is surely all 
that can be required. The adulatory style and cha- 
racter of these prayers, and more especially of the 
occasional services appointed to be used on the thir- 
tieth of January and the twenty-ninth of Maly, betrays 
a servility not easily reconciled to the free spirit of 
the British constitution. In fact, (with the exception 
of a single expression inserted after the Revolution 
in the service for the fifth of November,) there is no 
part of the liturgy which is not adapted to a purely 
despotic government. This is only a natural conse- 
quence of the history of the English Church. It arose 
daring that interval between the fall of the feudal 
institutions and the growth of the Commons, when 
the power of the Crown was at its zenith, and was 
modelled under the direction of the two most arbitrary 
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monarchs that ever swayed the British sceptre. Hence 
its influence has almost always been exerted in oppo- 
sition to the growth of liberty, and to the increasing 
power of the popular branch of our constitution. 

If we compare the institutions, the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, — I do not say 
with the requisitions of the New Testament, but with 
the practice of other denominations of Protestants, we 
shall not fail to perceive that the reformation from 
the errors and corruptions of Popery, which was 
carried on among us, so far as it was introduced at 
all, exclusively under the auspices and direction of 
the government, has been as yet very imperfectly 
accomplished. The liturgy itself is for the most part 
translated from the Latin forms previously in use, 
and still used, in the Church of Rome ; — and it may 
be added, that the character and pretensions of the 
clergy, both as expressly stated in the canons and 
constitutions of the Church itself, and as implied in 
various parts of the public service, savour very 
strongly of a Popish spirit. This appears to be very 
remarkably the case with the form of absolution in 
the prescribed office for visiting the sick ; in which 
it is clear that the clergyman performs the functions, 
not of a private disciple, endeavouring to awaken his 
fellow-disciple to a due sense of his situation, and 
anxious to lead his thoughts to the hopes and con- 
solations which he may derive for himself from the 
gospel, but of a person elevated to some distinct and 
peculiar character, and claiming by virtue of that 
character,' in his offlciarcapacity, to communicate 
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certain benefits and immanities which coald not have 
been received without his intervention. The manner 
toO) in which he is directed to exercise this ofSce, is 
little less objectionable than the arrogant pretension 
itself. Whatever may have been the previous charac- 
ter of the sick person, the priest, after some prelimi- 
nary exhortations, proceeds to examine whether he 
believes in the Apostles^ creed, and truly repents him 
of all his sins, and is in charity with all the world, 
and moves him to make a special confession of 
his sins, if he be troubled with any weighty matter. 
After which, (if he humbly and heartily desire it) the 
priest is to absolve him in the following words ; ^^ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe 
in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences ; 
and by his authority, committed unto me^ I absolve 
thee of all thy sins, in the name of the Father and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.^^ Here, in the first 
place, it is remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
nutkority to which the priest lays claim, he appears 
after all, to be merely a sort of ofScial channel of 
communication, without the power of exercising any 
fliscretion in the business, beyond what is implied in 
the formal examination above described ; nor, if the 
sick person humbly and heartily desire it, is he per- 
mitted to refuse compliance. In short, the whole 
ceremony bears a very close resemblance to the viaii" 
cum administered under similar circumstances in hea- 
th en times, and has an obvious reference to the same 
s npecstitions and irrational notions. 
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But are we not justified in addressing to the man 
who puts forward such pretensions as these, the ques- 
tion proposed with much less propriety by the 
Pharisees to our Lord ?— ^^ By what authority doest 
thou these things, and who gave thee this authority ?'^ 
To this question, whatever the Romish priest might 
reply, no answer, as far as I can perceive, is to be 
returned by the English clergyman but this, <^ The 
bishop, at my ordination gave me this authority, emr 
powered so to do by act of parliament/^ For as to 
the authority which we are told that Christ hath left 
to his Church to absolve all sinners,, this may perhaps 
be founded on Popish traditions, but can be proved 
by no '^ warrants of Scripture/^ Christ, it is true, 
gave to his apostles power to remit and to retain 
sins; — but what does this mean? Not that men 
should be by them absolved upon their bare proiiBS- 
sion, and that after a whole life spent in wickedness ; 
but that they 'should preach the gospel, and declare 
the forgiveness of sins on faith and repentance through 
the grace of God as manifested in Jesus Christ. Thus, 
according to their declaration, authenticated by mira* 
cles and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, those who duly 
availed themselves of the proffered mercy were ac- 
cepted, and their sins, committed under subjection to 
the Jewish law of works, or in their formei' state of 
heathen darkness, were blotted out, whii^ they who 
rejected this great salvation were retained in subjec- 
tion to sin and its consequent punishment. This is 
conformable to the language of scripture in other 
places^ where the prophets are said to do those thinrg 
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which by virtue of an express divine authority they 
annonnoe and declare ; — but the power here claimed 
on behalf of the church and its ministers, and the 
terms in which they profess to exercise this pretended 
power, can be vindicated apon no such principle. 
Not only is there an entire absence of the only ere* 
deotials which can anthenticate such a commission ;-** 
the raaniMr in which it is exercised is alto|^ether dif- 
ferent from that of the apostles. The one is absolate, 
the other is only declaratory and conditional ; and 
anrely it mnst be thought a monstrous absurdity, to 
flay the least of it, for fallible men, who do not even 
pretend to any peculiar or miraculous knowledge, to 
lay claim to an authority so awful and sacred, and at 
the same time so questionable, that nothing but the 
most distinct and express commission, established by 
the exhibition of miracles and other supernatural gifts, 
could authorize us to admit its exercise by any 
mortal. 

The creeds recited in the public worship of the 
ehowh are a feature in its institutions liable to many 
objections. In certain circumstances, it may not be 
amiss for an individual to draw up for his own pri- 
vate satisfaction, a formal statement of his opinions 
on the most important questions connected with his 
religious belief. He may thus be enabled more 
eiiectually to ascertain the true nature, as well as the 
accuracy of his views : if his opinions are at any time 
called in question or exposed to misrepresoitatioB, 
he may, if he thinks proper, give to such a stalement 
the form of a public declaration or profession. Bat 

I 2 
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all this is merely a personal affair ; it has nothing to 
do with any act of worship, either social or private ; 
and if it is done at all, it roust be done by each indi- 
vidual for himself. No man or body of men have 
any right to impose upon others a form of words 
expressing what they are required to think or to be- 
lieve. This objection would apply to any formula of 
this description introduced into the public service; 
but what shall we say when three creeds are introduced, 
one of them not merely declaratory of the opinions of 
those who adopt it, but denouncing eternal damna- 
tion against all who cannot subscribe to it! The 
arrogance and presumption are the same, but the ab- 
surdity of this proceeding is still increased by the cir- 
cumstance that these creeds, all of which we are 
assured may be proved by ^^ certain warrants of holy 
scripture,^^ clearly contradict each other. That which 
is called the apostles% (though it has no title to the 
authority derived from that name) is decidedly Uni- 
tarian, professing a faith in God the Father ; whom 
alone it declares to be God ; Jesus Christ is declared 
to be his only Son, our Lord, who died and rose 
again, and is ascended into heaven, where he sitteth 
at the right hand of God. We look here in vain for 
the personality, to say nothing of the deity, of the 
Holy Spirit. The Nicene creed was prepared it 
is true by the opponents of Arins, but expresses 
most nearly the doctrine tiow called high Arianism ; 
acknowledging a derived existence, and a plain sub- 
ordination in the Son ; while the (so-called) creed of 
St. Athanasius asserts in the most unmeasured terms 
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the absolate and entire equality of all the three per- 
sons. These are discrepancies not very easily 
reconciled. 

I might go on to remark upon varions other pas- 
sages which are regarded by most Dissenters as highly 
objectionable ; bat I have already done enough for 
my object, which was to shew that it is not altogether 
withoat reason that many even of those who do not 
find fault with the doctrines of the Church, conceive 
that their edification as christian worshippers is more 
promoted by their refusing to be bound down in the 
strict and inflexible trammels of the authorized litur- 
gy. But we as Unitarians, have other, and it may 
be thought stronger grounds for coming out, or for 
remaining in separation from the Church ; and our 
peculiar difficulties in conforming to its prescribed 
ceremonial are in some respects of a more serious 
and apparently insurmountable nature. Many other 
Dissenters, whose difierence with the Establishment 
relates chiefly to matters of discipline and church 
government, or to forms of worship involving no 
point of conscience, but to be compared on principles 
of expediency cognizable by human reason, may join 
in the use of its liturgical forms without meeting 
with any thing which he cannot conscientiously 
adopt The Unitarian is very differently circum- 
stanced, as is obvious to those who have ever attend- 
ed on the public worship of the Church. 

But this subject both requires and deserves a dis- 
tinct examination, with which I propose on a future 
occasion to conclude our present course of inquiries* 



LECTURE VIII, 



Having considered in former lectures, first, the 
general principles of tbe right of free inqairy and 
private judgment as applicable to tbe question of 
dissent from all establishments, whatever their doc- 
trine, discipline, or mode of worship may be, and 
having afterwards discussed some of those peculiari- 
ties in the constitution of the Church of England, 
which are alike objectionable to all classes of Dis- 
senters in this country, differing as they do widely 
from each other in doctrinal sentiments; — ^we now 
proceed to consider those difficulties which peculiarly 
afiect the Unitarian, and make it (according to the 
notions which, if I mistake not, most of us entertain) 
impracticable for a conscientious Unitarian to con- 
form avowedly and statedly to the services of the 
Church. 

I have said < avowedly and statedly,^ because I am 
not one of those who carry their objections to occa- 
monal conformity to such a length, as to disapprove 
of an attendance upon the ordinary wor^ip of the 
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Charch under all circamstanoes and npon every occa- 
sion. If, for example, a Unitarian family are apon 
a journey, and find themselves on the Lord's day with 
no accessible place of worship except the Church, I 
am not prepared to say that they do wrong in resort- 
ing thither. Their absenting themselves from all 
religious worship might be misconstrued ; — perhaps 
it could not be sufficiently explained to those who 
might be offended by the circumstance, or misled by 
the example, mistaking its real motive ; — it might not 
be understood that they were induced to adopt this 
course, not through any indifference to religion in 
general, but upon purely conscientious grounds ; and 
on such rare occasions, it may be thought that the 
unpleasantness of witnessing the recurrence of forms 
of address in which they cannot join, or a frequent 
references to doctrines which they believe to be false 
and unscriptural, is overbalanced by the satisfaction 
and improvement derived from those parts of the 
service which they can cordially agree with^ and ap* 
ply to themselves. Such circumstances however can 
occur only occasionally to Unitarians in general; 
and the cases are perhaps still more rare of those who 
are permanently settled in situations which lender it 
desirable for them regularly and habitually to attend 
on the worship of the Established Church. Some 
families thus circumstanced I am acquainted with, 
who haye been at the pains to erase from tbeir prayer- 
books the passages they did not approve, substituting 
others which they could conscientiously use while 
(he rest of the congregmtion were engaged in their 
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Trinitarian worship. It is obvioas that with less 
troable and much more personal comfort they might 
conduct a private service for themselves; — bat they 
are surrounded by a numerous labouring population, 
over whom their station gives them an influence, 
which they think it their duty to render beneficial, 
by setting an example of a regular attendance on re- 
ligious ordinances. In such a case, it is impossible 
not to approve of the motive which leads to this sort 
of conformity, suggested as it is by no consideration 
of a worldly or secular nature, but by a sincere desire 
to promote the welfare of others at no trifling sacri- 
fice to themselves. But in general, it seems to me, 
that an insulated Unitarian family wpnld better con- 
sult their own edification and religious advantage by 
adopting a plan of domestic worship which they can 
model according to their own views. This will be 
still more decidedly the case, when, as may not nn- 
freqnently happen, there are two or three families 
who might be gathered together, though not enow to 
form a regular congregation. In these days, such 
is the number and variety of practical and devotional 
treatises to which they might have recourse, that 
there can be no difficulty in conducting a service of 
this kind in such a manner as to be at once conform- 
able to their views of Scripture truth, and conducive 
to Christian instruction and improvement. Not only 
do they consult in this way most effectually for their 
own edification, but they act in the manner which 
^ simplicity and godly sincerity^ seem to require at 
their hands. There are doubtless many cases in 
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which this would appear so remarkable and singular 
a procedure as to excite frequent observation and 
possibly censure;— but surely no christian has yet to 
learn that this is a consideration which he is hot to 
allow to deter him from acting according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, and what he believes to be 
required by the law of God. He will be fully aware, 
that the censure, if passed upon his conduct, must 
proceed either from ignorance of his real motives, or 
from unreasonable prejudices and wrong feelings 
on the part of those who presume in this manner to 
erect themselves into judges of another^s servants. 
On either supposition, he will encourage no hostility 
or resentment, but will only feel compassion for the 
mistaken principles and narrow-minded views of 
those who permit themselves to think thus unwor- 
thily of their brethren. At all events, he will say 
with the apostle, ** It is a very small thing with me, 
that I should be judged of you, or of man*s judg- 
ment/^ At the same time, not so much for the sake 
of bis own reputation and the praise of men, as to 
prevent an unfair inference from his example by the 
irreligious, he will be desirous to make it well under- 
stood that his conduct results not from any indiffer- 
ence to religion, but rather from a strong sense of 
its paramount obligation, and of the extreme import, 
ance of its ordinances and precepts to our moral and 
spiritual welfare. 

There are a few, though now I believe but a few, 
professed Unitarians in this country, whose objections 
to the Church are founded merely on their difference 
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in point of doctrine^ and who are not opposed in 
theory to the principle of an establishment, or even 
of a hierarchy, in itself.* But by far the greater 
number object as decidedly to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
to exercise authority in matters of faith, in which it 
agrees with all other establishments, as to the parti, 
oular doctrines which it patronizes. To such Unita- 
rians therefore, all the objections of a more general 
nature which have already been urged, belong equally 
with all other classes of Dissenters. But, in addition 
to these, the wide departure which in our opinion 
the Church, along with the great majority of Christian 
sects, has exhibited from the pure simplicity of the 
gospel scheme, suggests a variety of objections pecu- 
liar to ourselves. 

Su<^ is the diversity of original character, of eda- 
cation and of outward circumstances, in different indi- 
viduals, that an entire and perfect uniformity of 
sentiment on any great number of doubtful and 
controverted points, in a numerous body of men 
who have not isJ^en up their opinions implicitly, bat 
have really inquired, is in fact an impossibility. It 
ought not therefore to be either expected or required ; 
least of all by an authority which cannot search the 
heart, and has power only over the outward expies- 

* Of this class was Mr. Belsham, at least in the latter part of his ]if« ; 
thongh in his reyiew of Wilberforce there are eyident traees of a different 
sentiment. One of his latest pnblfcatfons, *' Christianity pleading for tbe 
patronage of the civil power, but protesting against the aid of penal la;wa," 
excited considerable discassion at the time, but does not appear to hare 
made many converts, 
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sion. What then shall we say of the constitation of 
those charches which demand of their clergy an un- 
feigned assent and consent to a long series of snch 
dogmas, on which men always have differed, and 
probably will always continue to differ? Since, 
however such is the unequivocal requisition of the 
English Church from all those who seek to discharge 
the christian ministry under its auspices, it seems that 
no one who dissents from its authorized forms in 
points of sach moment as the object of worship, and 
the terms and conditions of final salvation, can ho- 
nestly enrol himself in the number of its servants. 
And though it may perhaps be thought by some that 
the laity, who enter into no formal engagement, and 
are not called on to make any pablic declaration, are 
not bound by the same strict rule with the clergy, 
still every person of reflection will admit that an ha- 
bitual outward conformity implies to a considerable 
extent a sanction, if not of every minute point of 
doctrine, yet certainly of all the main articles of faith, 
those especially which form the characteristic dis- 
tinction between the Church and other religious com- 
munities. Independently therefore, of considerations 
more immediately relating to his personal comfort in 
the practical duties and ordinances of religion, he 
will feel it to be an essential part of his character for 
sincerity and honour in the sight both of God and of 
man, to withhold or withdraw the countenance, how- 
ever trifling it may be, which might arise from his 
ocmnexion with a system regarded by him as in mate» 
rial points erroneous or unscriptnral. Such error, 

K 
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be will be desirous as far as possible to expose and 
correct; while he will not be deterred by worldly 
considerations from doing what in him lies, to pro- 
mote the spread and general reception of those views 
which he thinks countenanced by right reason and 
the word of God. Acting upon these principles, the 
Unitarian, examining the creeds incorporated into 
the public service, and declared to be established by 
certain warrants of Scripture, and the articles in 
which are embodied the doctrines of the church on 
many other momentous points deeply affecting the 
character of God, the system of his moral government, 
the condition and expectations of men as his rational 
creatures and children, — and finding these doctrines 
to be widely different from those which he has been led 
to adopt, cannot reconcile it to bis ideas of christian 
integrity to become or continue a nominal and appa- 
rent promoter of a system which he disapproves. 

But his resolutions on this subject are not a little 
strengthened by other considerations. Jt is unneces- 
sary to remind any one who has ever attended on the 
services or examined the liturgy of the Church of 
England, that direct addresses to Chri$t,^to the 
Holy Spirit, considered as a person distinct from tho 
Father, — to all the persons of the Trinity, both sepa- 
rately and collectively, are continually introduced in 
the course of public worship. Trinitarian doxolo- 
gies, expressed in terms utterly abhorrent from any 
thing which i$ to be found in the New Testament, 
are met with in every part of the service. Creeds, 
contradicting each other in the views they exhibit q( 
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this mysterioas tenet, and all of them containing 
propositions unauthorized by, and inconsistent with 
Scripture, are made to constitute an essential part of 
the public worship of the congregation, thus barring 
the door of the sanctuary against all who cannot ex- 
press their faith in these formularies of human com- 
position. In several instances, the petitions directly 
addressed to that Saviour who forbad his disciples to 
ask of him, but commanded them to pray to the Fa- 
ther in his name, are couched in language of the most 
gross and revolting kind ; such as no serious Unita- 
rian I should think, can hear without shuddering. 
The Almighty Creator, the pure, the impas^ble and 
eternal Spirit, (for in this character is the Saviour 
regarded, when addressed by the iinscriptnral title of 
^Ood the Son^) is thus invoked in the Litany; — *^Bj 
the mystery of thy holy incarnation ; by thy holy na- 
tivity and circumcision ; by (hy baptism, fasting and 
temptation ; by thine agony and bloody sweat ; by thy 
cross and passion ; by thy precious death and burial ;^* 
language which is shocking, monstrous and horrible, 
equally unworthy of God and degrading to man. 
Were we not aware of the extraordinary influence 
that early education and long continued habit exercise 
ov«r Uie human mind, we should naturally suppose 
that these expressions were taken, not from a form 
of religious worship employed for centuries by suc- 
cessive generations of serious Christians, and held 
up by them as superior to all objection, venerable, 
impressive and sublime, or from any composition 
Jrawn up in serious earnest by the friends and pro* 
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ieuoTB of this dootiine themselres; hat from some 
attempts of its adversaries to expose it, to bold op its 
absardity to contempt, its impiety to the general in* 
dignation of mankind. That any Christians should 
deliberately and devoutly address sach language as 
this to the eternal and infinite Jehovah is truly won- 
derful ; — that any avowed Unitarian should be indif- 
ferent to the use of expressions like these in the 
church of God, — that such a one should profess to 
regard it as a matter of little moment, whether he 
addresses to the God and Father of Jesus Christ a 
pure and spiritual worship, or statedly listens to, and 
is understood to join in such language as this, is to 
the last degree astonishing. And yet it is an unde- 
niable fact that many are found to express such an 
opinion, and systematically to act upon it. 

Many other doctrines regarded by Unitarians as 
no part of Christianity, but as corruptions introduced 
in a later age, vain additions of fallible men, are ei- 
ther directly asserted, or implied, in various places 
of the liturgy. Thus in the burial service God is 
intreated ^shortly to accomplish the number of his 
elect* \ a phrase either unmeaning or unscriptural. 
Holy men under the old covenant frequently implored 
forgiveness and other mercies from God 'for his 
name's sake, 'for his goodness sake; — Christ hath 
commanded us to ask of the Father 'in his name;' 
but we have neither precept nor example authorizing 
ds to ask or expect anything 'through the merits of 
Christ.* Yet is this the ordinary concluding form of 
tbo collects and other petitions in the Church service . 
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It may perlii^ be alleged in viiidioatioii of their 
aocDstomed practice by those Unitarians who habitoai- 
ly conform to Trinitarian worship, ^* We do indeed 
hear these words ottered by the officiating minister, 
but we do not join in them, or in any manner apply 
them to oarselves. Along with each things as these 
which we cannot approve, there is much in the es- 
tablished litargy which is admirable and beaatifol, 
conceived in a fine spirit of truly Christian devotion, 
well adapted to the wants and circamstanoes ol the 
worshipers. To these things we direct oar attention ; 
as for the rest, we leave them to those whom they 
concern, and are so far merely spectators of the de- 
votions of others/* Bat in the first place, whatever 
distinctions you may make, they are qaite incompre- 
hensible to the bulk of mankind ; who as far as yodr 
example is of any influence, are thus encouraged in 
a mode of worship, which, though yon may refrain 
from applying to it the harsh and offensive epithet 
idolatrous J yon must, if you are consistent in your 
own opinions, regard as Irrational, nnsoriptural, and 
not only without, but in direct opposition to, the au- 
thority of Christ. Again, with what a strange mix- 
tore of feelings and employments most the mind be 
engaged, when the worshiper, deeply affected and 
interested, as be assures us be is, in the greater part 
of the service, and joining, as it is to be presumed 
he endeavours to do, in those responses which involve, 
or are supposed to involve, every individual present, 
not merely in the silent adoption and application to 
himself, bat in the active oondaet of the serf iee^ ainst 
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be oonUnaalty on (he wateb, and keep a ebeek on bis 
feelings, le^t in the fervency of his devotion, he be 
entrapped before he is aware, into some doxology or 
petition addressed to one person whom he believes 
to be a creature, — of high dignity and excellence it 
is trae, — bat still a creature, or to another, who is 
merely the personification of an attribute, and, when 
considered as a separate intelligent being, the object 
of distinct and peculiar religious worship, has no 
existence except in men^s imaginations! Such an 
act, whatever we may choose to call it in others, is in 
him undoubtedly idolatrous. 

But another answer to this mode of vindicating 
conformity to Trinitarian worship, is that it will car- 
ry us too far. In the Roman Catholic service, and 
and even in the prayers ofiered up in a Mahometan 
mosque, along with many things which we strongly 
disapprove, there are some which are excellent and 
impressive ; the suitable expression of feelings com- 
mon to all mankind, addressing themselves to charac- 
ters and attributes which no trae worshiper, by 
whatever name he may choose to call himself, can 
hesitate to ascribe to the Divinity. Shall we say then, 
that such conformity as this would be right, or con- 
sistent with our obligations as Protestants or as' 
Christians ? How, it may be asked, would reforma- 
tion of any kind have been ever accomplished ; how 
could the blessings of religion and its ordinances 
have been diffused through the world, if apostles and 
evangelists, or Christian reformers in later times, 
bad nniver9aUy acted upon this principle? 
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<* Bat we believe,'' it has been said, ««thatonr o|H. 
nioDS, thoag^h troe, are not essential to salvation, — 
that God accepteth those that fear him and work 
righteousness, whatever may be their tenets or modes 
of worship. Why then should we lay so much stress 
on our peculiarities, refusing to join in the religions 
assemblies of those whom we admit to be invited to 
partake of christian hopes and blessings equally with 
ourselves ? Why should we make that an instrument 
of party and division, which was intended to unite 
all men in the bonds of Christian brotherhood ? 

** For nodes of faitb let graeelcM cealoto flght, 
flis can't be wroDf , whose life is in the right." 

The allegation upon which this argument is found- 
ed, we readily and gladly acknowledge; but we should 
think it a lamentable perversion of so just and liberal 
a principle, to found upon it an apology for disre- 
garding all religious distinctions, and undervaluing 
the importance of correct opinions on points of such 
vital interest as the character and attributes of God, 
and our own duty and expectations as derived from 
the Gospel. Undoubtedly we believe none to be the 
right faith but that which worketh by love, and shew- 
eth charity to all men. We account it presumption 
to set bounds to God's mercy, or to deny this salva* 
tion to those who do not agree with ourselves. There 
are many whom we gladly call fellow-Christians, who 
cannot bring themselves to believe it possible that a 
^ Socinian^' should get to heaven. We rejoice to be 
able to think better of them and their prospects than 
they can be induced to think of us ; — this we consider 
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as their misfortune and our privilege. But it would 
be a strange abbse of this privilege^ if we suffered the 
superior liberality of our creed to degenerate into in- 
difference; if we suffered what we justly regard vis a 
main recommendation of our peculiar principles to 
cool our zeal for their more extensive reception, or 
even converted it into an excuse for entirely declining 
their public profession. The argument in fact, if it 
is to be called by that name, is not^very unlike what 
is occasionally urged by the advocates of the less libe- 
ral forms of religious belief. " You allow, say they, 
that we may be saved, notwithstanding what you think 
our errors ; while we deny the possibility of your sal- 
vation. A regard to your own security therefore, 
should lead you to desert your opinions and join us, 
because there is at least a chance that we may be 
right." It is true, we believe that whatever may be 
his faith, or to whatever sect or denomination he may 
belong, God will accept the sincere and conscientious 
worshiper. But it would be strange to infer from 
this, that he will be pleased with the hypocritical and 
time-serving, with those who conform to received 
modes, being lovers of the praise of men, or because 
they fear the ridicule, or abuse, or censure of the 
world ; or because those who observe the modes of 
worship which they in their hearts approve, or who 
profess the doctrines they believe to be conformable 
to the word of God, are few, obscure, or unpopular. 
We are unwilling to incur the charge of censorious 
judgment ; and yet it is diflScult to persuade ourselves 
that those who bring forward apologies of this kind 
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are not really influenced by considerations of a veiy 
di£Ferent nature which they would not readily acknow- 
ledge, even to thei r own minds. Self-deception, there 
18 reason to fear, is often actively at work under these 
circumstances; and thus what they call liberality and a 
love of peace, may be merely the influence of fashion, 
of the great find powerful, or of the multitude; to say 
nothing of other more sordid and interested motives. 
Upon the whole therefore, we see in the consider- 
ations which have now been stated, abundant reasons, 
not only to justify, but to require, our separation from 
the Church. The assertion and maintenance both of 
civil and of religious rights — the preservation of our 
own characters in simplicity and godly sincerity — the 
comfortable exercise of religious worship — the pro- 
fession of the Christian doctrine in what we believe 
to be its genuine purity, all require thisat our hands. 
As we value the enjoyment of that liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free — as we would seek to diffuse 
the pure and simple truths of the Gospel — as we would 
cultivate in ourselves and encourage in others that 
most desirable and really Christian zeal which is ear- 
nest for the faith, but not to the breach of charity, or 
the denial of each other's hopes ; we shall feel it in- 
cumbent in as to persevere in a course which is dic- 
tated by these honourable motives. As Britons, as 
Christians, as Unitarians, we are persuaded that it is 
oar right and bounden duty to assume the additional 
character of Protestant Dissenters. While we en- 
deavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
grounds and reasons of our faith, let as also become 
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familiar with the principles upon which we maintain 
our distinction as a separate religious association, in 
order that if necessary we may convince the gain- 
sayer, and, at all events, may strengthen our own 
confidence in openly professing what, for reasons 
which we understand and know how to appreciate, 
we believe to be right. 



APPENDIX 



Note A. — Page 1 1 . 

While however the abstract right of every vol on* 
tary association to frame their own constitution is 
freely admitted, lest the concession should be misun- 
derstood, it may be necessary to observe, that in fra- 
ming it upon the arbitrary and exclusive principles 
here referred to, they appear to deviate from the true 
spirit of the gospel of Christ. It is essential torArt«- 
tian liberty, not only that no man be subjected to 
civil disabilities on account of his religion, but also 
that in the important affair of religious inquiry and 
profession he be unbiassed by the arbitrary dictation 
of any body of fellow disciples presuming to deter- 
mine for him what he shall think or believe. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
ascertain and judge for himself that which seemethto 
him right. It is thus, and thus only, that we can 
stand fast in that liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
aa free. But this is a point on which we are at issue 
not only with oivii establishments of religion, but 
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with many of those who agree with us in their seces- 
sion from the Church of £ngiand. To us they ap- 
pear inconsistent in rejecting the claim of that Church 
to authority in matters of faith, at the same time that 
they insist upon exercising the same authority them - 
selves, and refuse the right hand of fellowship and 
the privileges of Christian communion to those who 
cannot view all disputed points in the same light: 
Every man who acknowledges Jesus to^be the Son of 
God, and who heartily receives as divine truth every 
thing he said in the sense which after careful exami- 
nation it appears to him to require, because Jesus 
said it^ is a Christian, and is entitled in that charac- 
ter to all the benefit of Christian ordinances. And 
when a body of men calling themselves a church, act 
upon any other principle, and declare that their opi- 
nion and their's alone, shall be the standard of truth, 
they mutually impose shackles upon each others^ con- 
sciences ; they attempt to exercise an unauthorized 
dominion over their fellow- Christians, and to this 
extent are no longer followers of him who command- 
ed his disciples to call no man master upon earth. 

Note B — Page 12. 

We have mentioned the parliament of Elizabeth as 
well as that of Charles II. as the fountain of author- 
ity to the Church of England in this particular. There 
is however some reason to doubt whether this claim 
to authority in matters of faith ever received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature till a much later period ; for it 
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is a singalar circamstance in the history of the chnrch 
that the first introdaction of this remarkable clause 
in the twentieth article has been the occasion of mnch 
dispute, .and its genuineness is consequently involved 
in considerable suspicion. 

<< The evidence relative to the spurionsness of this 
clause is as follows : — 

1. This clause does not exist in the M. S. copy of 
the articles in Latin, presented to BeneH College, 
Cambridge, by Archbishop Parker, dated Jany. 29, 
1562, and subscribed by the two archbishops, eighteen 
bishops, and about a hundred of the clergy. 

2. Nor in the £nglish M. S. presented by Arch- 
bishop Parker to the same College, dated May 11, 
1571, and signed by eleven bishops. 

3. It is found in a Latin edition printed by Wolfe, 
1563 ; but in the copy used and subscribed by the 
Lower House of Convocation, 1571, (preserved in the 
Bodleain Library) it is erased. 

4. It is not in the Latin edition of Day, published 
1571. 

5. Of eleven £nglish editions, published by Dr. 
T. Bennet, (vide Essay on the Thirty nine Articles, 
1715) printed before 1572, it only exists in four.** 
Fox^s Lectures, p. 270. 

** The controversy,'' says Neal," is of no great 
moment to the present clergy, because it is certain 
that the clause was a part of the Article confirmed by 
parliament at the restoration of king Charles II, 1 662 ; 
though how far it was consistent with the act of su- 
premacy, which lodged the ultimate power of deter- 
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mining matters of faith and discipline in the crown, 
1 mast leave urith the reader/' 

Note C.—PsLge 66. 

These circamstances render it evident that the 
boasted alliance between Charch and State, however 
it may have aggrandised the superior clergy with 
splendid trappings and civil dignities, has not by any 
means added to their inflaence in an ecclesiastical 
point of view. On the contrary, it has taken the 
power oat of clerical hands, and transferred it to a 
body of laymen ; some of whom are, and more may 
be, avowed Dissenters. The heavy price of real 
humiliation, by which this doubtful boon of a politi- 
cal establishment is purchased, has been well exposed 
by a republican bishop from America, Dr. Hobart, 
himself abundantly orthodox, and zealous for the dig- 
nity of his order. But his very admiration of epis- 
copacy leads him to prefer decidedly the constitution 
of his own church, standing clear as she does of all 
union with the civil magistrate. And those who with- 
out being misled by outward pomp and show, are de- 
sirous to promote the ecclesiastical influence of the 
clergy over their own community, will sympathize, if 
I mistake not, with Dr. Hobart in deprecating all 
political interference. 

<< We want not,'' says he ^^ the wealth, the honours, 
or the Establishment of the Church of Engl^pd. 
With the onion of Church and State commenced the 
great corrupticns of Christianity. And so firmly per- 
suaded am I of the deleterious effects of this union. 
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that if 1 must choose either the one or. the other, I 
would take the persecation of the state rather than 
her favour, her frowns rather than her smiles, her re- 
pulses rather than her embraces. It is the eminent pri- 
vilege of oar Charch, that, evangelical in her doc- 
trines and her worship, and apostolic in her ministry, 
she stands as the primitive charch did, before the 
first Christian emperor loaded her with the honoars 
that proved more injarioas to her than the relentless 
persecation of his imperial predecessors/^ 

Let the advocates of the English Charch adopt 
these jast and enlightened views, and they will speed- 
ily perceive that the dissolation of its anion with the 
state^by no means implies its downfal, bat that on the 
contrary by narrowing its base, they woald increase 
its stability. Even the real and substantial power of 
the clergy over the members of their own religions 
body would be increased by the change. Bat they 
mast needs attempt* to bear sway over those who do 
not belong to them, and hence their trammels. << What 
business,'' says Dr. Hobart, <*have Disssenters with 
legislating for a Charch from which they dissent, 
and to which they are conscientiously opposed ?^^ 
The answer is decisive : — Because they pay for it. 
Let the Charch derive her support, and the emolu- 
ments of her clergy exclusively from the contributions, 
voluntary or otherwise, of her own members ; and 
the Dissenters will have as little inclination as induce- 
ment to interfere in any shape with her concerns. It 
is strange that its advocates should pay so ill a com- 
pliment to their church, and its adherents (far exceed- 
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ing as they do, if not in numbers, yet certainly in 
wealth and resources, the members of any other de- 
nomination) as to insinuate a doubt whether its in- 
stitutions would be adequately maintained without 
the help of compulsory taxes levied from those who 
neither receive nor wish for, any service in return. 
Yet so it is ; and if they, whose business it is to know, 
have rightly estimated the zeal and liberality of their 
own party, its prospects are indeed deplorable. 
'< Another fearful effect of the separation, (says a 
writer in the British Critic) would be the probable 
ruin of the existing apparatus for the di&sion and 
preservation of religious knowledge and principle 
throughout the land. The government and the legis- 
lature would have no more concern in providing epis- 
copalian places of worship, or in assisting to guard 
them from dilapidation, than they now have in keep- 
ing the chapels and the tabernacles of nonconformity 
in repair. The secular arm in short, must never on 
any account be put forth in support of what is now 
called the establishment ; all religious bodies must 
alike be abandoned to their own resources, and our 
ancient and parental church left among the rest, to 
perpetuate her sanctuaries, as she best might, by an 
unaided struggle against the caprice, the selfishness, 
the apathy of squires, and farmers, and shop-keepers, 
and mechanics. The almost inevitable consequence 
of this loss of power would be that our parish 
churches would sink into decay; till at last, in the 
the course of a few generations, christian cultivation 
would be found only in occasional spots over the 
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hee of extffiided territories.'" 

Even if these melancholy foreboding of the fate of 
flie eharch when left to itself shoald be reaiispd, we 
cannot admit the general decline of christian cultiva- 
tion as the necessary consequence ; provided always 
that civil liberty and the general diffasion of efiectnal 
edocation were the accompaniments of the change. 
Bat even for the chorch, we own that oar anticipa- 
tions are somewhat more sanguine. We hope for 
better things from the energy and seal of her votaries ; 
and we derive aicoaragement from the actual state of 
the episcopalian church in America, which according 
to Bishop Hobart^s account, in its ample and efficient 
appointments, is at least on a level with any other 
4^ristian denomination in that country. Why then 
shoald it be otherwise in England ; intimately con- 
nected as the episcopal church will probably always 
be with an overwhelming proportion of the rank and 
wealth, if not of the learning and talent of the conn- 
tiy? 

Note D.—Page 74. 

The singular, and even ludicrous effect of this 
mode of alternate recitation in certain passages, es« 
peoially when confined, as is usually the case, to a 
single audible voice on both sides, has often been re- 
marked. Thus in Psalm 1, 16--21; and Psalm 
lii, 1 — 7; this dialogue form gives the effect of a 
violent altercation between two persons quarreling. 
The parts of the service allotted to the people were 
doabttess intended to be audibly repeated by the whole 
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congregation ; but this is very rarely if ever the case 
in practice, and is not to be expected. A chant, or 
a psalm — whatever is reduced even to the simplest 
form of musical expression, is adapted to the com- 
bined utterance of a multitude of voices ; and then 
the united effect is impressive and pleasing ; but any- 
thing repeated by a great number of persons in the 
ordinary tones of speech, from the absence of all 
rule to mark either time or intonation, becomes a 
mere discordant, unintelligible noise. Each indivi- 
dual is sensible of the unpleasing effect, and is un- 
willing to contribute to it. His own response there- 
fore quickly degenerates into an unmeaning mumble, 
and at last is dispensed with altogether. So that the 
only voice distinctly heard on these occasions is that 
of the clerk ; a consequence little to be regretted if 
proper attention were paid to the qualifications of this 
person in respect of voice and elocution. As nothing 
else is required of him, he might at least be expected 
to read what is set down for him with decent propriety. 
The fact however is so notoriously otherwise, that 
the reading of a parish clerk has passed into a pro- 
verbial description of a style which violates every 
principle of correctness and good taste. To say the 
truth, the being required to repeat the same thing 
over and over has a natural tendency to produce and 
aggravate this evil. The sounds at length pass over 
the ear without exciting the attention, or calling up 
any vivid consciousness of the ideas or sentiments 
they are intended to express. Hence a habit is con- 
tracted, of repeating them with a uniform monotony 
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altogether unsaitable to their true signification ; which 
even in the most solemn form of words is too apt to 
be adopted mechanically, and persevered in till none 
but the most considerate and discerning can be made 
sensible of its impropriety. Even of clergymen, how 
few are there who read the Lord^s Prayer withgnt 
sdch false emphases as give either a wrong meaning 
or no meaning at all to several of its clauses ! 
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